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SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


fat IVI oo ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 
The atfention of Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested in Reading and Flocution, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications, 


Practical Elocution. sy uv. w. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 
This work, as its name implies, is a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole subject 


ot elocution, giving brief consideration to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. [t is 
universally acknowledged to be the first of its kind, 
300 pages. Cloth - ~ - - - ~ $1.25 
Introduction price - ~ - ~ ~ ~ .75 


Exchange price - - - - - - .60 


FOR The Elocutionist’s Annual. 
“The best series of Speakers published.” 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 
PEN AND PEN IL The advantage in using these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that they contain the best 
* selections for the purpose, and second, that their cost is so slight that the book can be frequently 
changed and the pupils be thus afferded a constant supply of fresh material. 
200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper 30 cts. 


Introduction Price. a 30 cts., - 18 cts. 


NEW DESIGNS. NEW GOODS. |Best Things from Best Authors. 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued. 
Each volume is composed of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order of their 


issue. They are admirably adapted to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. Being 
Ask your Dealer for Them as composed of the Elocutionist’s Annuals, they possess the same attractions. The only difference is 
the matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, it will be seen 
the cost is proportionately no greater. 
600 pages. Cloth, each - = = = $1.50 


MADE ONLY BY THE Introduction price -_ sc «= = « .90 











Acme Statione ry an d Pa per Co., fromthe publebers not through the ‘booksellra. "Further particular cheerAiiy furaihes. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 DUANE STR EET, NEW YOR K. CHARLES C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


LATEST ISSUES. 











Metcalf’s Language Exercises. Harper’s Inductive Creek Method. 
By Ropert C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE By Pror. Wa. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and WiLLiAM E. WaTERS, 
T. BrigHt, Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 


Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. € 
pages. Iilustrated. . For Introduction, < ooune. The method employed in these books is that followed by Professor Harper with such signal 
This book is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of language exercises. It| success in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. 
isa book of such exercises as wi'l induce correct habits an i lead to good usage Much care is had 


in the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish ISE ‘DITION OF 1888. 
repeated practice in every variety of exercise. Spencerian Copy Books. REVISED. EDITION « 


COMMON SCHOOL SERIEs, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Harper’s inductive Latin Method. Now Ready. SHORTER CouRSE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
By Pror. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. BURGESS, Saceinn Comnan Wen. 1.0. 2.6 


A.M., Latin Master Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. THE SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, in their various editions, have long been recognized 
For Introduction, each $1.00. as the National Standard. 


Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Correspondence solicited, Liberal terms for first supply or for examination. 


163 and 765 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. © IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


: IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 

















THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. cation of the Young. Book I. At Home. 24 cts. Book III. In the Country, 36 cta. 
Por Heal Mt ~ = N ae rad a ee The Gees Sennen Se Go Seay saw Seatye eye _ nmd aster ante punion ub oe oe ~nd 
ea aster mn Normai s Ol. »>w ¢ 7 ation several other 8. 
A series Of choice volumes for supplementary reading, prepared “STORIES OF CHILD LIFE.” Copies of either of the above will be maiied to any teacher for 
and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness m fhe edu- By AnwA B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. examination on receipt of price. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
Songs and Hymns—200 *«400*600 «800 * 1000 *1200—Songs and Hymns. 


Franklin Square Song Collection: No. 


SIX Good Books. 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four Parts, .0r ae ools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elements of Music (8 pages) Brief 
but Comprehensive. Each Book, 184 Pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. The following Songs and Hymns, with others, are found in No. G: 
DESTE LES ieu—Alice Gray—All Glory, Laud and Honor—A Man’sa Man for a’ That—Andreas Hofer—Angels from the Realms of Glory—Annie’s Tryst—Answers—At the Ferry—A Thousand 
rete dy nae ae Seclanchaty-—-Bonkes of Allan Water—Basseti—Beautiful Bells—Beautiful Minka—Bedouin Love Song—Behold, How Brightly Breaks—Be Hushed, My Dear—Better Land 
Blackbird—Blessed Country—Blushing Maple Tree—Bonnie Blue Flag—Bonnie Dundee—Bread to Pilgrims Given—Brother and I—By the Blue Sea—By the Well before the Doorway—Castanets Are 
Sounding—Castles in Spain—Cast Thy Bread upon the Waters—Cast Thy Burden on the Lord—Cherish Faith in One Another—Children’s Hosanna—Children’s Kingdom—Children’s Songs—Chime on, 
Old Bells—Christmas Hymn—Christmas Tree—Claudine—-Come and Worship—Come Away, Lads,to Labor—Come Away to the Fields—Cradled All Lowly—Cuckoo—Dance of the Fairies—Dark Day of Horror- 
Daylight Slowly Fades—Dearest Native Land—Dear Native Home—Departed Days—Disturb Not his Slumbers—Do You Think of the Days—Down in a Coal Mine—Down the Burn, Davie—Dreams—Drift, My 
Batrk—Dunois the Brave—Ere the Twilight Bat Was Flitting—Evening Hymn—Eyes So Blue and Dreaming—Faded Flowers—Fade, Fade, Each Earthly Joy—Fair Luna—Far Out on the Desolate Billow 
Farewell—Fareweel, Ye Streams—Fishermen’s Chorus—Fragrant Air—Gascon Vespers—Gaudeamus Igitur—Geraldine—Glorious Things Are Spoken—Gleam, Gleam, O Silver Stream—God for Us- Go Down, 
Moses—Golden Stars for Me Are Shining—Golden Years Ago—Good-Bye, Sweetheart—Good Night, Ladies—Go Thou and Dream—Grave of Washington—Hark ! Those Holy Voices—Hark to the Shrill Trumpet 
Calling —Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still—Highland Mary—Home, Can I Forget Thee—Hours There Were—Hunters’ Song—I Built a Bridge of Fancies—I Hear the Robin Sing—I Know a Bank—I Love My Love 
—I Love the Spring—I Love to Sing—I’m a Merry Gipsy Maid—I’m a Merry Laughing Girl—I’m Dreaming Now of Hallie—I’m Saddest When I Sing—In Childhood, with Crown and Sceptre—In Mantua, in 
Fetters—In My Swift Boat—In Shadowland—Integer Vite—Into the Woods My Master Went—It Came upon the Midnight Clear—It Was a Breton Village—I Think of the Morn-—-I Will Lay Me Down—Jamie’s 
on the Stormy Sea—Jesus is Mine—John Brown’s Body—Joyous Song—Joy to the World—Lady Beatrice’s Lament—Land Without a Storm—Linden Tree-—Listen to the Mocking Bird—Little Boy Blue—Little 
Gipsy Jane—Little Orphant Annie—London Bridge—Lotus Flower—Lullaby—Maid of the Miil— Maltese Boatman’s Song—Mandolin Song—Men of Harlech—Merry Hours of Youth—'Mid Woods and Forest 
Treasure—Mine Own—My Jamie’s Far O’er the Sea—Never Alone—Nice Young Girl—Nice Young Man—Night Sinks on the Wave—Not a Sparrow Falleth—Now Merry Spring—Nursery Songs—O Boatman, Row 
Me O’er the Stream—O Come, Emmanuel—Oh, But You’ve Been Lang o’ Comin—Oh, Dearest Mae—Ohé, Mamma !—Oh, I Have Had Dreams—O Rowan Tree—Oh, the Flowers that I Saw in Wildwoud—Oh, the 
Sailor Shall Sing—Oh, "T'was Sweet to Hear Her Singing—Oh, I’m a Happy Creature—Old Santa Claus—Only a Year Ago—On Yonder Rock Reclining—Over the Mountain—O World, I Now Must Leave Thee— 
Peace tothe Brave—Pharaoh’s Army—Pretty Pear Tree—Priory Chimes—Proud and Lowly—Queen’s Maries—Rise From Thy Mourning—Rockaway—Sally in Our Alley—Saved from the Storm—See-Saw 
Waltz Song—She’s All My Fancy Painted Her—She Wore a Wreath of Roses—Shout the Glad Tidings—Sing, Smile, Slumber—Slumber Songs—Somewhere—Song of the Angels—Song of the Fowler—Song of 
the Hop Pickers—Spinning Song—Sweet Voices from the Spirit Land—Swing, Cradle, Swing—Swiss Hunter—Tell Her I Love Her So—Tell Me, Beautiful Maiden—Tempest of the Heart—T¢ nting on the Old Camp 
Ground—The Bright Stars Fade—The Heath Is All Lonely—The Little Leaves—The Morn is Fair—The Officer's Funeral—The Pale White Rose—The Party at the Zoo—The Rose Bush—The Sea Gulls—The 
Seasons—The Sop of God Goes Forth to War—The Tar’s Farewell—The Tree of Odenwald—The Trees and the Master~The Wood Horn—Thou Art My Rose—Timothy’s Welcome—Tippecanoe and Tyler Too 
~'Tis Midnight Hour—’Tis Years Since Last We Met—Touch Us Gently, Time—Traveler’s Evening Song—'T were Vain to Tell—Vine-Dressers’ Song—Voices All Merry—Wait for the Wagon—Warbling Waters 
~Wear a Bright Smile—Welcome, Fair Evening—When at Twilight so Softly—When His Salvation Bringing—When Roses Bloom—When Sweet Music—When the Corn is Waving, Annie—When the Night 
Wi “ Fat Weaver—Yeoman’s Welting Song—Ye Sonsof the Nation—You Never Miss the Water—Your Hand 








Wind—When the Swall . —While We Shed a Tear of Feeling—With Crown and Sceptre—Wonder 
'SCauld as Snaw, Annie. [With much general reading matter relating to Music—a distinctive feature of the Collection.) No Leaf is turned in any Number to Complete any Song or Hymn. 


PRICES: P 50 Cents; Boards, 6O Cents; Cloth, One Doliar. To Teachers and Schoel Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Cents, or 
50 Cents, at ot ote they will be furnished for Introduction. First Four Numbers Bound in One Handsome Volume, Cloth, $3.00. Send Postal Card for Con- 


Sid iteSrd fuer Grepancwie EARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co., 


1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 





R. & J. Beck’s 


Sole American Agents, 


paratus, 
teurs, Spectacies, 


- and Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. 


‘ lltustrated Price List 
mailed free t to any address, mention this paper 
in corresponding with us. 


ANDREWS M’F’'C CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 





ANOKEW?’ 
Globe:, Tella- 
cians, Maps, 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. ‘ 
Send for circular. 


Andrews Mfg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. ¥. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


MICROSCOPES, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 


Kye-Glasses, Opera 









FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, !878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X.Y. HENEY HOE, Soie Agent. 


READING MADE EASY. 
REFORMATION IN SPELLING. 


POLLARD’S SYNTHETIC METHOD. 


The only tru'y natural method by which the child may be taught. mg oy self-reliance, 
accuracy and fluency attained. No such results can possibly be obtained as other method. 
Study ¢ anges from drudgery to the most attractive busy work. The chil taught to think and 
ce itself; thus establishing a 


REFORM AT THE FOUNDATION. 


From H. M. Scort, Prof. of Church History, Chicago Theo. Seminary. 
* Judging from the progress our daug ter has made during nine morth’s instruction according 
to Mrs. Pollard’s Method. by which the dreadful system of Englisr orthography is much lightened, 
I am able to recommend her plan of instruction as more natural and effective than any other I 
have had occasion to notice. I wish her all success in spreading abroad her easy and gradual guide 
to Parnassus,” 
To the above Mrs, Scott adds the following : 
* Our daughter, six — of age, entered the class last fall, knowing but a few words, and now 
at the close of the school year has completed the Fourth Reader, besides en able to read almost 

rfectly in any book. Words which she has never seen before, and of whose meaning she is 
gnorant, she is able to proncanse correctly by following the rules which she seems to understand 
thoroughly. I feel that this training has given her the foundation for the study of other languages.” 

Miss Hopper who represents Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Method in lowa, gave a practical illustra- 

tion of the results of this method in reading, June 19th, 1889. at the School of Methods, Des Moines. 
Iowa. The room was crowded with visitors to listen to the reading of a class of little children under 
the management of Miss Vimont, one of the teachers of the city schools. The average age of the 
eee was seven. They had been one year in the Kindergarten and one year in the Primary school. 

‘hey first read from one of the six or eight books reac during the year. They next read trom 
Parker's First Reader; afterwards from * Feathers and Furs,” a book suitable for fourth grade 
pupils. They had never seen these books, but read so admirably, and with such evident appreciation 
of the sentiment, thatit was asurprise toall. By request a number of difficult words were placed 
upon the Among them were: freight, glance, western, Webster, address. They not only 
could pronounce them at sight, but could correctly mark them. If the best evidence of success is 
success, this method had abundant vindication. 

In a letter to Mrs. Po! Supt. Gault, of Tacoma, Washington, writes: 

“I am free to announce to you my complete and permanent conversion to your Synthetic 
Method. I have watched it closely, and the logic of success convinces me that it is the true prin- 
ciple. I never saw teachers more ‘enthusiastic over anything than are three of mme, Next year 

everything must be Synthetic. The more [ see of it, ‘the better [ like it. Visitors are comin? in, 
and it amazes everybody. This 1s much for me to say, for you know how incredulous I was in the 


a POLLARDS’ MANUAL, 


which gives a thorough course of instruction in the principles and methods of this new system, 
has just come from t song and is now rr for teachers. When used in connection with the 
Pollard Readers and Speliers, this manual w.li serve the teacher as a complete, convenient and 
reliable guide. 

Progressive teachers, everywhere, are inquiring into this method. 
met with full informestion when addressed : 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 315-821 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


The New York School Book Clearing House. 
(Formerly ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO.) 


Submit List giving » an S h | i k The most complete stock 
right, Date and as to “ a and condition 
Condition. C 00 00 S in th ; ” 


Whether new, sbelt Arorn or second- Whether a u igh io in BUY _or SELL, 
and, and we make yo MMU 
An Offer. “ Wanted. Moution the Sc Goon Sounnat. 
Address, SCHOOL BOOK CLEARING HOUSE, 65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


EXTINCT MAM MALIAN.| 
Fauna of Dakota “‘ Bad Lands,” 
Menodus, Rhinoceros, oe 
Elotherium, ete. Teeth and 
Skulls. Cretaceous; Scaphites, 


4 Baculites, Nautilus, Ammonites, “ \Wweyory AND ars jpoguens. ” *;By DR. Ep- 
Placenta, etc. Green River Group of Fossil WARD PICK, , from ‘eantten to 
Fish, Black Hills Minerals and a fine stock of + [oisette.” Wik tN. for a Rational 
both Buckskin and Stone Relics of the American’ Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND FA- 
Indians. Oregon Gem Arrows, Agate Jewelry. crrraTiING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
&e. Send stam new illustrated ante without recurring to artificial means. New 
logue No. 6. L. ELL, Deadwood, D. T. Edition, 25c, Address Dr. Pick, 24 Union Sq., N. Y. 


BEE CH AW STECTUAL 
ie PILLS 


For or and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drow siness, 
Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, &c. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. This isno fiction. Every sufferer is earnest] a to. t one Box of these Pills, 
“s they will be acknowledged to bea Wonderful icine.—“‘Worth a guinea a box.”— 
AM’S PILLS, taxen as directed, will quickly veotere Saale to complete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :—a@ few doses will work wonders upon the V ans, Strength: 

ening the muscular System; restoring long-lost Complexion; do. — the keen edge of 

appetite, and arousing withthe ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the 

7 nl Fg: oe are “facts”? admitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the 
the Nervous: pnd Depiittated is that BEECHAM’S iting? HAVE THE LARGEST SALE 

or OF ANY F PATENT “CEDIOINE IN THE WOBLD. directions with each Box. 

*’ Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Cunal St., New York. 
‘ Sole Agents for the United States, who (inqutre first), if your druggist does not keep them, # 


* WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 
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TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE 
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VERY significant cecurrence is that noted in 

another place in this paper—a mass meeting, 
as it might be called, at Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
press upon the board of education a plan for giving 
instruction in manual training. The people present 
were representative men; they made strong pleas 
from various points of view, that a decided change 
should be made in the course of study at present 
pursued. It would not be surprising if such meet- 
ings should become common in this country. 








‘THE hanging of four men in this city is an event 


e state 

that shows where we stand. The law of love 
gdcess does not yet prevail among individuals or communi- 
NE CO. les. Society has rid itself of four dangerous men ; 





ithas done well. But more are coming on. Just 
before these four were swung upon the gallows tree, 
4 young man of 23 years of age murdered an indus- 
trious grocer in Brooklyn—a bridegroom of two 
Weeks and a murderer. These things should im- 
press upon people’s minds the necessity of compel- 
ling children to go to school. 
influence of a teacher. We believe that these men 
Would not have been as likely, at all events, to be 
iurderers if they had spent one or two years in the 
‘ciety of a cultured person, who was able to influ- 
‘ace their better natures. Let all be educated; let 
ite law be passed to enforce education. 






7 N. Y- 
003 Arc 





































difference of opinion. 


We have faith in the |’ 





‘THE suainion senush by the recent National 

Association in reference to moral training have 
the ring of true metalin them. The closing words 
of the last resolution affirm a truth that has often 
been statcd on this page: ‘‘ As a means to this end, 
moral training must rise above the mechanical vir- 
tues. It must touch the conscience and make it 
regal in the life; and, to this end, it must be per- 
meated and vitalized, as it always has been in the 
American school, by religious sanctions and influ, 
ence.” Our readers.will notice the words italicized. 
We are aware that on this point there is an honest 
Good men say that a thing is 
right because it is right, and that is all there is of it. 
But, to our minds, this basis seems very cloudy 
ground on which to base an entire system of morals, 
What is right? What is wrong? These are questions 
concerning which, even the educated world has 
always been divided. Is right a variable quantity 
in the equation of life? We do not believe it. 





N his last report to the Cincirnati board of educa- 
tion, Supt. White takes occasion to write some 
very pointed things concerning the effect of tobacco 
on young and growing boys. He well says that ‘‘of 
all forms of tabacco in use, the cigarette is the most 
injurious.” In suppressing the evil he secured the 
adoption of three measures: (1) the treating of the 
use or possession of tobacco by a pupil while under 
the control of the schools as a disciplinary offense ; 
(2) in forbidding pupils while under the authority 
and control of the school from entering, for any 
purpose, places where tobacco is sold to minors in 
violation o- law, and (3) active co-operation with the 
police in enforcing the law. «These regulations were 
found to be effective. Dr. White went as far as any 
superintendent or teacher could go in his official 


}! capacity, but in his teaching office the class teacher 
yo, |C@n go a great deal further. 


If it could be proved 
that this vile weed contains a virulent poison, one 
drop of which in its concentrated form will killa 
dog, some thought would be excited in the minds of 
boys which would be certain to bear fruit. It would 
not be lawful to treat dogs and cats to a dose of con- 
centrated nicotine, but several simple experiments 
could be tried that would bear good fruit. Our 
columns will from time to time contain several ex- 
cellent lessons on this subject. 





AN OTHER meeting of great significance was 
that held on Wednesday at Saratoga. About 
one hundred persons were present, mostly clergy- 
men. Their aim is.to prevent any appropriation of 
money tosectarian or denominational schools. Their 
platform is: ‘‘Free schools; free church; free 
speech.” In other words, to add free schools to free 
church and free speech. These people are all 
Protestants, and yet they do not attempt to coerce 
the Catholics to attend schoo]; they simply say, 
‘* Nothing to compel or prevent the use of the Bible 
in the public schools.” 
A movement of this kind is inevitable. The 
Catholics have established schools; that is all right; 
they have a right todosv. But they are planning 
to have the public money divided, a part to go to 
the maintenance of these schools. To this we and 
all liberty-loving Americans must, and ought to 
object. It would be really supportinga church with 
public money. No state church, say we. 





HE study of the history of education is becom- 

ing more and more valued as a means of deter- 
mining the lines of future progress. The thoughtful 
student discovers along what lines advancements 
have been made that have helped the world. Along 
these very lines future progress must proceed. It is 


new results. Some things are settled fer all time. 

What these things are, the educational historian 
discovers. The same wisdom should be used in 
school affairs, as in state affairs. For example it is 
useless to know the work of Pestalczzi unless we 
learn what things he settled. Thestudent can plant 
his feet upon these settlements, and go towards per- 
fection. Butif he tears up Pestalozzi’s foundation 
atones, and tries over again the same experiments 
he tried, hoping to get different results he is, to say 
the least, a foolish man; for, what does he gain? 
Nothing; but in many ways he loses. Let us, then, 
betake ourselves to the study of the progress of 
educational thought, not for information as to dates 
and names, but for inspiration and knowledge as to 
the kind of work we have to do, as those to whom is 
committed the uplifting of the present generation. 
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(THE Lutheran synod has been discussing com- 

pulsory educational laws. It declares that it 
is the natural right of parents to educate their chil- 
dren, and select schools for them. If they fail in 
doing this the state has aright to compel them to 
do their duty, but if the state assumes this right 
without being compelled to do so, it infringes on 
the natural right of the parents. {It is wrong to 
compel parents to send their chiidren to schools in 
which the teachings are not in accordance with 
their religious creed. So much the synodsays. To 
which we would say that the state has no right to 
prescribe the teaching of any religious creed. Pub- 
lic schools should be entirely non-sectarian. If 
parents will not give their children an education in 
the Eaglish language they should be compelled to 
doso. The preservation of the state is more impor- 
nant than the life of any individual. But public 
schools may come under the control of religious 
bodies, and such bodies may teach their distinctive 
tenets in them, and all parentsin a certain district 
may be compelled to send their children to such 
schools. But whenever such astate of things exists 
there will be trouble. The state will transcend its 
prerogatives. The individual has rights, as an indi- 
vidual, with which the state has nothing to do. In 
all matters, especially school matters, we must give 
to the state the things that belong to the state, to 
the family the things of the family, and to the indi- 
vidual thethings of the individual—no more, no 
less, but it requires some wisdom to know the exact 
boundaries of these divisions. 





T will be a sad day for education when svctarian- 
ism gets into educational work, If Protestants 
and Catholics become arrayed against each other, in 
deciding public school affairs, the efficiency of our 
free system of education will soon be destrayed. In 
three local schocl elections in this state, within a 
month past, the sectarian issue was uppermost; 
in two instances the Catholics were victorious and 
in one the Protestants carried the day. In one city 
the question at issue was whether a school should 
be put under the charge cf.a Catholic order—the 
Franciscan brothers. The fact is that where pub- 
lic schools are placed under the care of special reli 
gious bodies the public school system is practically 
destroyed, for those who are not members of some 
denomination will be left to take care of themse!ves 
as best they can. Weare entirely opposed to the 
plan of putting any public school under the care of 
any denomination. There is no middle ground to 
stand upon. Either the state must be left untram- 
meled by parties or sects, or it must divide the 
school fund pro rata among those who are willing 
to open schools. The question is a vital issue in 
many places, but we have no fear as to the result. 
Our free school system is too thoroughly imbedded 
in the hearts of the people to be uprooted. It will 











useless to try old experiments in the hope of getting 


live. 
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THE COMING WORLD'S FAIR. 





It is settled that the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America is to be celebrated in New 
York City by a world’s fair. All of the trades and pro- 
fessions are to be represented, among which will be the 
educational trade or profession. It is exceedingly im- 
portant that the schools of the whole world should be 
exhibited. 

First, the historical aspect. An exhibit should be ar- 
ranged showing what progress has been made during 
the past four hundred years. What was the teaching 
of three, two, and one hundred years ago in all the civ- 
ilized countries of the globe? These exhibitions should 
not be printed, bound, labeled, and put on a shelf, 
where not one in ten thousand will take the trouble to 
examine, but the condition of school affairs should be so 
presented to the eye that those who pass along can take 
in the meaning at a glance, and see along what lines 
progress has been made. Take for example text-books. 
All of the principal geographies of the past could be 
arranged, each open at a typical page. The progress in 
map-making would be a most instructive lesson. ‘The 
same course could be taken wich histories and the other 
branches of teaching. Few of our intelligent people 
realize what wonderful progress education has made 
during the past one hundred years. Such an exhibit 
would show them, ~ 

Second, the present condition of schools in all the 
world should be shown. Thecentennial at Philadelphia 
was educationally disappointing, and it is said that the 
Paris exposition fails to give an observer an adequate 
idea of the condition of teaching work as iiis. It 1s easy 
to get up an exhibit. We know of one school that has 
astanding show prepared, ready to be shipped to any 
point on short notice. It is very easy to astonish the 
people, This 1s not what they need. They must bein- 
structed. The actual condition of school work must be 
displayed. All of our states and principal cities should 
show some department of excellence. We want to see 
the schools as they are, not as they might be,if all the 
the pupils were as smart as one or two favored ones 
whose work 1s selected on account of its superiority. 
The condition of education should be shown in our 
higher, secondary, and lower schools, also the methods 
of teaching each of the branches studied. Manual 
training should exhibit what the average pupil does, and 
how he does it; the trade schorls, and their methods. 
drawing and art schools and their ways and fruits. 
What is shown must not be brought forward on account 
of its beauty, but for its truth. Let us see things at this 
coming world’s fair, not as they ought to be, or might 
be, but as they actually are. 





THE COLUMBUS PRIZE. 


A prize has been offered by Spain in connection with 
the fourth centenary of the discovery of America. It is 
for the best prose essay, and it must be a well-reasoned 
historical treatise, wherein the greatness of the event to 
be celebrated shall be appropriately treated. The book 
proposed for this competition must be comprehensive 
and synoptical, and without being obscure 6r dry, must 
be concise. It must contain notices of voyages, geo- 
graphical sketches and progress until Don Enrique, of 
Portugal, became established at the Sagres. An essay 
of considerable length must be added to the work dis- 
cussing and examining closely the changes and progress 
of civilization resulting from our collective efforts in 
business, iu political economy, and the government of 
nations, etc. 

The Tribunal to award the prize will‘ consist of two 
members of the Royal Academy of History, and a mem- 
ber of each of the Royal Academies of Spain, moral 
sciences, political and exact and natural sciences, every 
member to be elected for the purpose by the said acad- 
emies. The works to be presented for the competition 
shall be neatly bound, in readable handwriting, on good 
paper, without the author’s name, having simply a 
motto, The name of the author and his residence shall 
be encl2sed in a sealed envelope, on the outside of which 
the motto and the first sentence of the work shall be 
written. 

The works contending for the prize must be delivered 
to the secretary of the Royal Academy of History before 
January 1, 1892. There is to be a prize of 30,000 pesetas 
($5 790), and a second prize of 15,000 pesetas ($2,895), 
Besides this reward, each one of the authors shall 
receive five hundred copies of the edition to be made of 


WATtR SUPPLY FOR SCHOOLS. 


It is not often that teachers think from what source 
drinking water for schools comes. The nearest well 
usually gives the supply needed; but what kind of 
water comes from that supply? It may be full of germs 
of a dozen diseases, and its use lay the foundation for 
life-long misery for scores of children. This is not 
imagination, but fact. Look out for the clear and cool 
water that comes up in the “old oaken bucket.” It 
may carry death in each drop. Professor Francis A. 
Wilber, of Rutgers College, in a recent paper before the 
New Jersey State Board of Health, said that ‘the 
average house-owner certainly believes that the water 
he pumps clear and cool from his well is pure and 
wholesome. He does not stop to think of the impurities 
with which it may have come in contact during its flow 
from the surface to the bottom of his well. This well 
may be sunk in the immediate vicinity of an overflowing 
cesspool or out-house ; the natural drainage of his own, 
or his neighbor’s barn-yard or pig-sty may be flowing 
over the soil, through which is filtering the water that is 
to fill this underground cistern ; or its bottom may be 
in a porous stratum of soil or gravel that receives, at a 
point higher than the bottom, the drainage from some 
grave-yard or other source of decaying organic maiter ; 
some neighboring tree may have thrust its rootlets 
through the wall of the well and there they remain to 
decay, or the top may not be tightly covered, and stray 
toads or other vermin may tumble in to aid in the pollu- 
tion of the supply, but our well-owner,not seeing, smell- 
ing or tasting the results of these additions to the under- 
ground reservoir, is not conscious of their existence.” 

Several years ago we had occasion to analyze the 
water of a well that had long been used for the supply 
of a large family. Its owner was an old physician, but 
had not suspected its impurity. In former days the 
water was undoubtedly exceedingly pure, but various 
causes had changed its character. An examination 
showed it was teeming with death-bearing germs, 
although to all appearances it was as pure as it was in 
its former years. Professor Wilber states an instance 
similar to this. He says that ‘in New Brunswick, N. J.. 
a well, known to have been in use for more than 100 
years, was located directly in the rear of a tenement 
house and its surroundihg out-houses. This house was 
used for many years as a tavern, the slops from the 
kitchen being discharged in the immediate vicinity. Near 
by was an old stable-yard and stables, the surface drain- 
age from both being directly toward the well. The soil in 
the entire vicinity w*s completely saturated with 
organic impurities, and although the supply that fed the 
well did not come from surface or local drainage, it was 
supplemented by both.. The water from this well was 
clear, cold, and agreeable to the taste, and was much 
sought after for drinking furposes. Cuemical and 
bacteriological tests showed it to be the merest sewage, 
and yet when the facts were stated, many persons using 
the well were greatly offended at the attack upon the 
character of this water.” 

Such instances are fu'l of suggestions to teachers 
who, care for the health and lives of their pupils. 
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THERE are serious questions before the country. 
Shall the teacher discuss them? Shall he have an 
opinion on any best ways to *‘ parse” and ‘‘ do sums” ? 
It has been one of the efforts of the real “leading edu- 
cators ” to interest the teachers in the great questions of 
the day—these are not ‘‘ outside questions” to which we 
refer. Wherever there is darkness, there the lamp is 
interested to go and shed light. 

One of these questions is that relating to intoxicating 
liquors, another is that relating to tariff, another is that 
relating to trusts. Now, perhaps, the reader so far will 
say, ‘‘I have my mind made up on all these; I am 
opposed to the sale of liquor, for a ‘tariff,’ and dead 
set against ‘trusts.’” We have not proposed these 
questions to open an argument, but to ask every one to 
get his mind into condition to receive the truth, no 
matter what that may be, or who says it. 

The best thing to do, upon all the subjects referred to 
has not been found out, as yet. There are things to be 
said on all sides. 

These three subjects present remarkable aspects, one 
is pohti¢al ; it is the great battle-field of the two political 
parties. Another is social; it is the subject relating to 
individua] homes and communities. Another is sovial- 
political, or as it is called, economical. It has a political 
side and a moral side. 

These questions will reach into the school-room. The 
older pupils will soon be voters, actors in the world, and 





his prize work. 


they should be converted into truth-seekers. 





THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


By Francis W. ParKER, Cook Co. Normal School, Ij], 


A remarkable happening this in this republic, where 
real leadership and official leadership are one and the 
same. The 400,000 teachers, the 60 million people, and 
the President who is wise enough to make such an ap- 
pointment may well congratulate themselves. 

Dr. Harris is best known to the public as a profound 
student of philosophy, but his highest merit consists in 
his pre-eminent ability as an organizer. St. Louis owes 
her admirable system of schools to his masterly execu- 
tive ability. 

The essential benefit to be derived from the office of 
United States commissioner of education, depends en- 
tirely upon the personal influence of the incumbent. To 
be sure the clerical duties of the office are of no slight 
importance, but just now something more than statistics 
are needed ; the founding of new states, the rapid open- 
ing of the great West, the general movements in favor 
of common schools in the South, the plastic, mobile con- 
dition of educational questions all over the land, the 
great need of proper guidance in laying foundations, 
demand a leader of keenest insight, broadest knowledge, 
and the most far reaching executive ability. 


The problem of problems for the coming generation 


is the education of the children. Upon its solution de- 
pends the perpetuity and growth of the republic. It is 
safe to say that the hour and the man have come. 

The one work to be done in this country, the work 
that stands before all others in its vast importance, is 
the organization of the educators of America into an 
efficient political power, a political power in the high- 
est, cleanest, truest sense of that term ; a power acquired 
by the exercise of the legitimate functions of the teach- 
er’s high office, a power that has nothing in common 
with the vulgar arts of the pot-house politician, or self- 
seeking wire-puller. 

It is beyond question that, in some of our larger cities, 
a leading political manipulator has more influence over 
the legislation for the education of children, than that 
exercised by the entire corps of teachers combined Say 
what we will, the office of superintendent or principal 
in large, and too often in small cities is degrading and 
menial. The fear of dismissal keeps back the best 
thoughts and the best plans; teachers become reticent 
and non-committal upon vital questions; the freedom 
needed to educate free-men is crushed under the burden 
of slavish subservience. To see a superintendent of 
schools cringe before a party-boss is a spectacle for gods 
and men ! 

Any corps of teachers in the United States thoroughly 
united upon a great question for the immediate welfare 
of the children and not for their own personal advance- 
ment could, by appealing to the people, carry their 
points over all opposition. 

It will be a happy day for the children when questions 
of school economy are discussed as openly and freely 
before public audiences, and by the press, as tariff and 
temperance. The status of the profession is low because 
of our lack of unity and union. ‘‘The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves that we are 
underlings.” 

Little differences of opinion about methods and the 
like are placed at the front instead of one great all-ub- 
sorbing motive. The immeasurable responsibility that 
rests upon us, holding in our hands as we do the future 
of our nation and the progress of the world, should 
weld us together into the strongest bonds of a practical 
unity of action in the realization of the main ideal. 
Tradition has made the schoolmaster a very small pat- 
tern of a man, and we, too often, live miserably up to 
the low condition set for us by the thought and feeling 
of the past. The discussion of minor questions breaks 
us up into small, weak, hostile factions ; personal ad- 
vancement 1s ready to sacrifice the good of the whole; 
the fear of political oppression makes us silent when we 
should rise as a unit and defend one of our number 
against a great wrong. 

Dr. White made a heroic struggle to elevate the stand- 
ard of education in a great city; he is trodden under 
foot by corner-crocery bosses, and hardly a ripple of 
indignation has found expression. A solid, courageous 
union of our great guild would frighten these miscreants 
into their holes. The battle for the children is sure to 
win if our columns advance en masse. 

Dr. Harris stands for organization and union, first of 
all ; an organization and union that will exalt the oftice 
of the teacher. He stands, too, for the one means, with- 
out which the profession of teaching would remain 4 
mere trade; he stands for the prolonged, profound, per 
sistent study of the science of education. 
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No legislation, no mere organization, no system or 
method can ever take the place of that knowledge of 
psychology and pedagogics absolutely essential to pro- 
gress in education. Thecountless verbose, and fruitless 
discussions over trivial points, bare of logic, and empty 
of ideas, arise from a low plane of thought, or rather of 
lack of thought. Tradition and popular sentiment have 
furnished shallow disputants with plenty of tricks of 
the trade to split the ears of the groundlings. Honest 
and persistent investigation pf the laws and principles 
of human growth is the one thing that can elevate the 
plane of discussion to a higher and healthier atmos- 
phere, to which the mists which shroud the lower level, 
will never rise. 

Inthe thorough study of psychology and pedagogics is 
to be found the secret of a real and lasting union among 
teachers. Differences of opinion are the links which 
bind thoughtful, truth-seeling minds toa closer union ; 
such disputants agree to disagree, and in their disagree- 
ments mutually aid each other. Dr. Harris has been 
long known as a profound student of psychology and 
pedagogics. We may not always be able to agree with 
nim ; indeed his to-days rarely sustain his yesterdays, 
that is, like every real student, change to him is the 
true consistency. But, aside from all differences of 
opinion, we have a leader whom if we follow, ‘‘ honest 
investigation of the truth and its courageous applica- 
tion” must be our motto. Success to the new commis- 
sioner of education ! 
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THE LATENT POWER OF MEMORY. 


At the present time, when so much is said concerning 
the memory, the following from Charles G. Leland will 
be read with interest. There are heights in education 
which have not been reached. Although the Chinese 
have no educational system, yet we can learn a valuable 
lesson from them, as Mr. Leland so forcibly says : 


Very few people know what the average human 
capacity or latent power of memory teally is when it is 
properly trained. We have discovered that every boy 
can learn to draw and design, despite the vulgar error 
that it requires an innate talent. A very few years ago 
this was a general belief. Now we have learned that it 
was absurd. But we have not learned, as we shall, that 
the same time which a boy takes to learn arithmetic 
might, if properly expended, render his memory and 
power of quick perception almost miraculous. Yet it 
would in fact be no invention, but only a re-discovery. 
It is certain that for centuries in ancient India stupend- 
ous works, such as few Europeans have now patience to 
read, were kept in existence by memory, before writing 
was known, or at least before it was used for anything 
except inscriptions. We think it isa great thing when 
a scholar can repeat all the odes of Horace, but what 
must memory have been when thousands knew the 
whole of that three hundred thousand-Ig¢ged lyric, the 
Mahabharata? The great grammar of the greatest of 
grammarians, Panini, was taught verbally and trans- 
mitted orally with a mass of commentaries by other 
authors for three hundred and fifty years. So were the 
works of Homer. Ariong the disciples of Pythagoras, 
as among the ancient Druids and many other schools of 
antiquity, memories were the sole or chief libraries. I 
have been intimate with a learned Chinese who had 
passed the great examination of Pekin, and I am confi- 
dent that, though quite a young man, his memory con- 
tained ten times as much as any European’s I ever met. 
There are Jews living who can repeat by heart from any 
given word the whab of the Talmud, which is almost a 
library in itself. Iam indebted to Mr. T. C. Horsford, of 
Manchester, for a well authenticated instance of memory 
ina Hindoo, which shows in a striking manner the de- 
gree to which memory by ear may be cultivated. This 
man, who did not understand English at all, having had 
fifty lines of ‘* Paradise Lost” read to him, repeated it 
accurately, and then rehearsed it backwards. Itis very 
remarkable that in all European education children are 
set at hard intellectual tasks, on the theory that memory 
already exists, instead of giving them the proper train- 
ing to create it. 1t is just as if children should be set at 
physical labor far beyond their power, on the theory 
that strength will come at once. 
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GRADING is troublesome when it is arbitrary, but 
delightful when it is natural. In the perfect school of 
the future, each child will study only what it likes. The 
schools in that good time will be classified by the pupils 
themselves, but we have not reached that time, and 
shall not for many generations to come. But the prin- 
ciple can be followed to a certain extent. What chil- 
dren like to do, they will make an effort to do well. 
Commence, then, with the likes, and then gradually 
conquer the dislikes. By no means refer to the result of 
an examination as an argument for classification. Ifa 
child wishes to go faster than it can, say, ‘‘ You are not 
ready to go into that class.” Give reasons, satisfy curi- 


osity, keep the peace, just as far as possible. Classify 
according to the principles of natural selection. Do not 
force @ pupil into a class on the ground of necessity. It 
is never necessary for a pupil to study what it cannot 








understand. This 1s.an extreme statement, but it con- 
tains the seed-corn of truth. Right classification is half 
the work of the teacher, exciting self-action the other 
half ; so, look out for classification. Never advance a 
pupil because you want to get rid of him. A bad penny 
always comes back. Keep the worst, that need you, and 
whom you understand and can help—send up the best ; 
so shall you get the best and help the worst. 


. 
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TALKS ON PSYCHOLGY. 





GATHERING CONCEPTS. 
[. 


We touch the point of a needle, it affects the nerve, 
which carries the sensation to the brain and we say, 
“Tt hurts.” What hurts? The needle? No. The 
nerve? No. All that we can say is that the nerve ac- 
tion in the brain is disturbed, and we say. ‘‘ It hurts.” 
What feels? What sees? What hears? What smells? 

Whenever any of the senses act, the impression is 
conveyed to a nerve center in the brain, and we get a 
perception. So we say that the needle is sharp, and its 
prick hurts. The lemon is sour, the plate is round, the 
noise is loud, the smell is like musk, etc. 

Now let us compare the effect of the prick of a needle 
with the prick of a bee’s sting, or the sour of a lemon 
with the sour of pie-plant, or the shape of a plate with 
the shape of a-globe, or the smell of musk with the smell 
of arose. In this case we bring together two percepts, 
and we get a concept. Why? Because by comparison 
we get distinct and vivid ideas, which can be recalled. 
When a percept gives so distinct and clear an impres- 
sion that it can be recalled correctly, it becomes a con- 
cept. These concepts are stored up; arranged and la- 
beled so to speak, for future use. 

It is of great 1mportance, in training, that a large 
number of correct concepts should be gathered for fu- 
ture use. In order to render them clear and perma- 
nent, the following rules must be observed : 

As many of the senses as possible should be used in 
getting percepts. 

Time is needed in order to make the impression per- 
manent. 

Comparisons should be made so as to fix similarities 
and differences. 

Let us apply what has been said. Suppose we wish to 
get a clear idea of a certain species of plant life. We 
look at it carefully. Then we compare it with another 
plant somewhat like it, with which we are familiar. 
In the same way we taste its fruit, and feel of its leaves, 
and examine its stem, pith, and roots, all the while 
making comparisons as just indicated. Then we make 
a correct drawing of al] its parts. All this is done with 
deliberation and care. The result is that we get a per- 
manent idea or conception of this plant. It will require 
no effort to see again what has been seen at first. 

The difficulty with many students is that they do not 
take time to gather percepts, so they do not get con- 
cepts. If a cabinet- maker wishes to make a good desk 
he uses care in selecting suit; wood, drawing the 
plan, carefully fashioning his materials so as to fit in 
their places. He may work rapidly, but he gives atten- 
tion to each part. The result is a good desk. Soif a 
teacher wishes his pupils’ work to be permanent, he 
takes care in seiecting what it is worth while to fill the 
mind with. Then he uses all possible means, by com- 
parison, both of likenesses and differences, and cause and 
effect to make the impressions permanent. The result 
is good concepts. 

Take the teaehing of United States history as an 
exatople. The teacher wishes to impress the Revolu- 
tion upon the mind. He goes back to the earliest 
period, and tells how the English government com- 
menced to oppress the colonists. tach incident is 
clearly impressed. After five or six such circumstances 
are mentioned, the concepts will be permanent, and the 
teacher need have no fear of his pupils’ forgetting the 
subject taught. Each separate story is a nail driven 
fast; then all are driven and clinched, by being told 
over several times. the concepts are well gathered, and 
the work well done. The same course should be pur- 
sued in arithmetic. So, in spelling, it is necessary to fix 
the forms of different words in the mind. This can be 
done by fixing percepts. Take the word chancellor ; the 
child persists in using one 1. Now let him write three 
sentences in each of which this word occurs. Get the 
form fixed in its relation te other words, and if he mis- 
spells the word, he will at once think ‘‘ that doesn’t look 
right.” So in pronunciation. The child says e-conom- 





tences. Have him read them over several times. The 
correct form will become a permanent concept ever 
after during life. 





HOW MANY SENSES HAVE WE? 





It is usually considered that we have five, yet some 
have added another—the sense of distance—and others 
another, a sense of direction. Whether these are to 
be recognized has not been settled. The probability is 
that the five senses will continue to be recognized as the 
only ones man has. But how about the lower animals? 
A recent book by M. Beaunis on Sensations Internes 
states that the principal ‘internal sensations” 
fested in animals are : 


mani- 


‘* First, the homing faculty, which is well known to 
occur in many animals such as the bee, many migra- 
tory animals, many fishes, the horse, dog, ete. Of 
the wonders of the homing faculty, many instances 
are quite familiar to our readers. It is known, for 
instance, that many honey-hunters find their prey by 
catching bees, and letting them free at different points. 
Each bee strikes home immediately, and so, to find the 
bee-hive, one only needs to follow the bee-line of two or 
three bees, as they point to one and the same spot, and 
come across each other at the very spot where the hive 
is to be found, and is actually discovered. Eels and 
fishes often go from one pond to another, very distantly 
located, or from a pond to the sea, in a quite straight 
line, without any mistake. It would seem that this 
homing faculty pre-exists to all individual experience, 
since Humphrey Davy informs us that he has seen a 
young alligator, which had just got out of its egg, which 
had been broken by this observer, make immediately for 
the direction in which water was, close by. Acain, a 
falcon, sent from Teneriffe to the Duke of Lerme, in 
southern Spain, managed to escape. and, sixteen hours 
later, had returned, quite exhausted, to Teneriffe. A 
dog, carried from Mentone, in the south of France, to 
Vienna, came back to Mentone: and a donkey of 
Gibraltar, which was shipwrecked 300 kilometres away, 
on the Spanish coast, also managed to get to his home in 
Gibraltar. How are such facts—of which many more 
instances could be adduced—to beexplained? Explana- 
tions are numerous, but none are satisfactory, as is 
generally the case when many theories are offered. 
Wallace and Croom-Robertson believe that the sense of 
smell is the basis of the homing faculty, but in many 
cases—in the most extraordinary ones—this explanation 
cannot be accepted. Sight cannot be called upon to ex- 
plain these cases either. Must we believe in some mag- 
netic or electrical sense, as De Roo and Viguier pre- 
tend? It may be the case, but nothing is known that 
allows us to accept the theory ; it is not yet supported 
by positive facts and experiments, notwithstanding 
Braid’s and Reichenbach’s researches in this difficult 
subject. 

‘* Another sense which seems to exist in animals is the 
so-called meteorological sense, through which many 
animals seem to be warned of forthcoming changes of 
the weather. Many others display some notion of time, 
and know accurately at what time of day, for instance, 
their food must be distributed to them. Man possesses a 
faculty of the same sort, which is well displayed by the 
accurateness with which many persons—almost every- 
body, in fact, who choose to try the experiment—wake 
at night exactly at the time at which they choose to 
wake.” 

There is much to be learned from the above. It must 
be concluded that,mind, both in man and in the lower 
animals is yet an unexplored territory. We 
only begun to investigate the mysteries of the vast space 
it covers. It is claimed by some mind students that 
psychology is an exact science, but it is far from being 
so. The facts quoted cannot be explained by any Living 
thinker. Is mind in the lower animals more complex 
than mind in man? We cannot believe it. There are 
as many phenomena in the various activities of the 
human mind that baffle the psychologists, as in the , 
lower animals. 


have 





THE psychology of writing depends on many things. 
Some may be poor writers from one cause, some from 
another. It is probable that most poor writers are so 
from mental inattention. Strong thinkers often scud 
across the page with little mental observance of what 
the hand is doing. They see beyond their ill-shaped 
words the grandeur of their thoughts, and worship the 
idol of thought rather than the idol of form. The child 
is a poor writer oftener from inattention than from 
physical defects. We do not have different systems of 
writing. The system as employed by this or that writer 
may possess different features, but 
unchanged. We have many styles. Men all live in one 
atmosphere, inhabit one earth ; but they possess personal 
features which are strictiy individual. 
writing ; one system, but many styles, many indiv id- 
ual peculiarities. One man may make a flowery speech, 
another indulge in a colloquy, and yet both are in the 


the system is 


So it is with our 





ics instead of ec-onomics. Use the word in several sen- 


same language. 
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HOW CAN THE AVERAGE CHILD GET A 
BETTER EDUCATION ? 





By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, Philadelphia. 


It is assumed that the average child in our rural dis- 
tricts is not as well educated as he should be. Whatcan 
be done to improve hiseducation? In my judgment the 
great defect lies in the fact that his course of instruc- 
tion is not adapted to his needs. The ordinary teacher 
of our rura] schools does not realize the object to be 
attained, and cannot therefore adopt the means to 
Secure the desired end. One of the best ways to im- 
prove this work is to put in the minds of teachers of our 
rural schools a correct idea of the object of their work. 

Let us notice fora moment what this object is. The 
‘‘average child” is to become the average man or wo- 
man of the commonwealth. The best education of the 
average man or woman may be stated briefly as follows : 
(1) Accurate observation : (2) correct language ; (3) good 
judgment ; (4) manual skill; (5) love of knowledge ; (6) 
refinement of taste ; (7) moral character. 

The average man or woman with these qulifications 
may be regarded as pretty well educated. What can be 
done for the children of the rural schools up to ten years 
of age working by this standard. 

1. Observation.—Through the impulse of nature the 
powers of observation are being trained before the child 
enters school. Special efforts, however, should be made 
to continue this education in the school-room. There 
should be ‘‘ observation classes,” as well as ‘‘reading 
classes,” ‘‘spelling-classes,” etc. The elements of 
botany, mineralogy, zoology, etc., should be taught to 
young children of eight and ten years of age. Besides, 
objective instruction should be givenin every study that 
will admit of it, and the effort made to train pupils to 
the habit of correct observation. 

2. Language.—The ‘‘ average child” should be taught 
to speak, write, and read his mother tongue. Probably 
most of his time during the four years should be given 
to these branches. Special lessons should be given in 
talking, and learning to speak correctly. There should 
be ‘‘ talking classes” as well as observation or ‘ seeing 
classes.” New words should be given, and the imper- 
fections of articulation, pronunciation, grammatical 
construction, etc., carefully corrected until correct 
habits of expression are formed. 

The ‘‘average child” of ten years can be taught to 
know by sight nearly all the words found in any ordin- 
ary series of reading-books. He can also be taught how 
to ‘‘get the thought” from the combination of these 
words in sentences and paragraphs, if ‘reading ” is 
properly taught. Also, children of ten years of age can 
be taught to spell all the ordinary words they meet in 
their readers, or which they would use in writing. 
They can also be taught to write a fair hand, and to 
express in writing what they actually know about any 
object or subject. The simple rules of letter-writing, 
how to begin, arrange, end, address, fold, etc., a letter, 
can be mastered by the ordinary boy or girl of ten. 

3. Arithmetic.—One of the best subjects to teach a 
child to think is arithmetic. While most other studies 
are memory studies, arithmetic is a thought study. It 
trains attention, judgment, and reasoning, and culti- 


-vates the taste for accuracy in work and certainty in 


results. It begets a habit of inquiry and investigation, 
and of passing from given conditions to the conclusions 
which follow. Mental arithmetic, especially, is a prac- 
tical logic for the young mind. 

Besides the knowledge of arithmetic is of great value 
in the practical affairs of life. Every one needs to be 
able to add, subtract, multiply, and divide. Women as 
well as men should be able to keep their accounts ; and 
in these days some knowledge of percentage and inter- 
est is almost indispensable. The ‘‘ average” boy and girl 
of ten can and should be taught the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic, and the elements of fractions, decimals, 
denominate numbers, and interest. 

4, School Arts.—Besides writing, which is included 
under language, the ‘‘ average child” should be taught 
drawing and singing. Considerable skill in mechani- 
cal drawing can be imparted; and pupils of ten can be 
taught not only to sing, but to read music with con- 
siderable facility. Such lessons should be given in every 
public school. 

Every boy and girl of ten years of age should have 
some manual training. Boys should be able to use the 
knife, hammar, saw, etc., and girls of ten should know 
how to sew, mend, darn, sweep, etc. At this early age 


boys are too young to work in iron, and they can con- 
struct but little even in wood; and girls are not old 
enough for lessors in ¢ooking, baking, etc. It would be 


best if this industrial knowledge could be acquired at 
home ; but, if it cannot be, a little of it might be given 
atthe school. Itis clear, however, that the average boy 
and girl better devote most of the time in school to the 
other studies named. 

5. Desire for knowledge.—And now what is worth 
more than the knowledge contained in this course, is the 
acquisition of a taste for knowledge. The culture of 
such a taste is the teacher’s best work in the domain of 
the intellect ; the failure to do this is a serious defect in 
teaching. Here is whereschool work in every grade can 
be improved. Too many pupils “finish their education” 
in the school-room. We should try to send the ‘ aver- 
age child” out of the school with a strong desire for 
mental improvement, and the acquisition of knowledge. 
Some of our most eminent men had less than four years 
of the average rural school, but with a taste for learn- 
ing they more than compensate for early disadvanta- 
ges. 

6. A refined taste.—Efforts should also be made to 
cultivate the taste of the pupils. Special care should be 
taken with their manners. A dislike should be cultiv- 
ated for what is coarse and clownish in behavior, and 
an admiration for what is refined and appropriate. The 
teacher should never forget that ‘‘ good behavior” is an 
important object of school education. Some taste for the 
beautiful can also be developed by means of flowers, pic- 
tures, singing, committing and reciting gems of poetry, 
and the reading of literature adapted to the pupil’s age. 
Whatever can be done in this respect, and though the 
task is a difficult and delicate one much can be done, 
will appear in an improved condition of social life. 

7. Moral character.—The best work of the teacher is 
moral training. Great results in this direction cannot 
be expected with pupils of ten years of age; and yet 1m- 
pressions may be made that will be as lasting as life. 
The admiration of what is brave, heroic, honorable, etc... 
can be developed, and a corresponding dislike for what 
is mean, low, cowardly, and dishonorable. The moral 
basis of character is often laid in children before they 
are ten years of age which determines their subsequent 
life. By illustration in biography and history, very 
deep moral impressions may be made thus early 1n life. 
The religious sanctions of the home and the church can 
be united with the precepts and illustrations of the 
school, and the beginning of a foundation of moral 
character be laid that will result in honest and virtuous 
men and women. 

The course thus outlived is brief, but the ideal is high ; 
and it needs a superior teacher to carry it out. With 
such a course and such a teacher, however, a very 
great deal can be done for the ‘average child” in 
the ‘‘average rural school” in four years. I desire 
to enter my protest, however, at the assumption 
of so short a period of school life. Pupils should 
remain in school until they are twelve or fourteen 
years of age, at least ; and we should plar. our course of 
study for that length of term. Every effort should be 
made to increase the time of attendance of the pupils in 
our rural schools. If necessary we should even invoke 
the power of the law to compel parents to keep their 
children in school until they can obtain a good common 
school education. If the state provides the means, the 
state should see that the people avail themselves of the 
privilege of educating their children. Besides, the child 
has a right to an education ; and itis the duty of the 
state to see that every child in the commonwealth is 
protected in this right. Gives us good teachers, and a 
six or eight years’ course in the public schools, and we 
can send out the ‘“‘ average” boy and girl with an edu- 
cation that will make them ornaments of society and 
a source of stability to the commonwealth. 


++ 





THOROUGHNESS NOT AN ATTRIBUTE OF 
CHILDHOOD. 





By Supt. GREENWoop, Kansas City. 


Every few days we are met with the statement that 
‘*children don’t know anything”! Teachers sometimes 
so far forget themselves as to be guilty of making the 
same assertion. The tendency of parents to become im- 
patient and to forget largely their own childhood is, I 
take it, an attribute of manhood. Frequently we meet 
with the man who, when a boy, “ turned all the class 
down on some hard word ;” but he has no knowledge of 
how many hundred words he missed before he spelled 
the one that the others failed to spell. 

He knows that once he solved ‘a certain tough prob- 
lem that others did not solve,” but he kept no itemized 


too, having a few good lessons while there is an obscure 
recollection of lessons to be learned a second time, 

The fact is we do not remember or take the pains to 
remember how little we knew at 6, 8, 10, 12, or 15 years 
of age. Of my own personal knowledge I have never 
known any boy of 15 in this or any other state that 
‘‘astonished the natives” by the brilliancy of his inte}- 
lect. A few there have have been, if we can credit his- 
tory, but they do not grow up in every community, 
The reason is obvious. It takes time for achild to grow, 
An ‘old child” at 12 or 15 in this climate is an unnat- 
ural and a hot-house production. Think of a boy of 12 
with his father’s head on his shoulders. An old head on 
young shoulders, but not a child. 

One of the worst features of our civilization is this 
foolish haste that so many parents manifest in crowding 
their babies into womanhood and manhood prematurely. 
A good, healthy, sturdy growth either of body or mind 
is to be preferrel to any other. Children should be kept 
children until they grow naturally and leisurely into 
manhood and womanhood. 

The prevailing system isa grand hurried rush! rush ! 
rush!!! 

Despite the wrenchings we give the children one way 
or another, they do act out their feelings quite naturally, 
The child spirit is there. It seeks some means to ex- 
press itself. 

A child can learn about so much. He retains a part 
of what he learns. No person retains all he learns. 
Why should a child do that which not one grown person 
in a million ever does? Certain processes are Jearned as 
habits ; others are thought out; and others again are 
dropped as useless hindrances. This seems to be the 
way the strong man develops his strength—by degrees. 
The little efforts that he took hardly any notice of pre- 
pared him for the great struggles and trials which came 
later on in his life. So it must be with the child in 
school. He uses many of his acquisitions as stepping 
stones to something better and grander than what is re- 
quiree to be done in school. Habits of doing and will 


the actual knowledge he acquires—the chief advantages 
to be derived from the training the schools confer. 

School training should give the pupil power and skill 
to use his mind and body to the greatest advantage and 
with the least expenditure of vital and nervous force. 

The body grows, but no person except one of the “old 
cronies” with Hawthorne at the Salem custom house 
ever recalled all the good dinners he had eaten; soit is 
with the child in his daily school work. He goes on 
gaining strength, and it may be late in life before the 
gigantic powers of the sluggish boy are discovered. 

To teuch a pupil to be careful, cautious, and critical ; 
to hold.as in a vase principles of things that he learns; 
to look closely at all sides of a question before deciding ; 
to be fair, just, and honest in all he says and does; to 
allow freedom of opinion in others while demanding it 
for himself ; to respect the rights of others, and to throw 
his influence always in the direction of the highest 
duty—the real good—are some of the nobler qualities of 
mind and heart that should be developed in every true 
character. 





PROF. WOODWARD, of the St. Louis manual training 
school, says, ‘‘ The whole boy must be put to school.” 
This. is stating the new education in the shape of a 
maxim, or practical direction. The old education says 
teach the boy to read, write, and cipher; but this does 
not reach the whole boy. As only part of the boy was 
reached, the rest of him was frequently in mischief, 
hence the whippings. The fact that the strap was used 
so much shows that education was not attempted—it 
was cramming. The new education uses reading, writ- 
ing, and numbers, too, but from a different standpoint ; 
it uses them to educate with. It says, give the child 
ideas, and let him use reading, writing, and numbers to 
express these ideas; it considers them as modes of 
expression. 

The thing the teacher must continually determine to 
do is to develop the child on all sides. It is the mission 
of this paper, and has been all along, to show how this 
may rightly be done. 

As sure as the world stands, the people will have 4 
different style of education from that which has held 
sway so long. President Garfield said that fine build- 
ings, and books, and courses of study are not to be com- 
pared with a genuine teacher in a shanty. The teacher 
is ‘‘ one that hasa plastic hand,” as Mr. Page says : that 
is, a hand that can mold mind. Now, the whole mindis 
to be molded. The day is coming when lesson-hearer# 
will not be wanted, 
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In this department will be found methods of presenting sub- 
jects and of teaching them, founded on sound principles of 
mental development. It is intended that they be the best (not 
always the orly best), whether new or old, 


SCHOOL ROOM. 











MORAL TRAINING. 





How can children be educated into becoming thor- 
oughly good? This is a most important question, which 
we intend to answer in this and several succeeding 
numbers. 

DIFFICULTIES.—Parents cannot be educated; home 
surroundings cannot be changed ; the forces of heredity 
cannot be overcome. The teacher works under serious 
disadvantages, and at best can do but little. It is most 
unjust to lay at his door the sins of his pupils. Be he 
ever so diligent, thorough, and wise, he cannot overcome 
the tide setting against him. But this is no reason why 
he should not attempt great things. Vigorous and con- 
stant effort will elevate the tone of the whole school, and 
save a great many. Moral training is more important 
than physical or intellectual. We cannot afford to make 
our pupils educated rascals, 

PRINCIPLES.—(1.) Example is more powerful than pre- 
“cept. The leader who says, ‘‘Come, go with me,” is 
more effective than he who says, ‘‘ Go along that road, 
I will watch you.” A scolding teacher makes scolding 
pupils. Like begets like ; therefore, it isa principle (2) 
that no teacher of morals can make his pupils better than 
he is himself. In the teaching of the three R’s this prin- 
ciple does not hold, but in morals it does. There is a 
different force to be dealt with here than in mathemat- 
ics and language. It by no means follows that a good 
linguist is a good man; he may be a very bad one. But 
there is another principle, very important. It is this. 
(8) The doing of the right should be shown to be advan- 
tageous to the doer of the right. It is not advantageous 
toa liar to tell a lie, or to a thief to steal. In the long 
run he is certain to lose by his lying and stealing. He 
may get temporary advantage, but in the end he gets 
permanent detriment. Now, how can children be 
taught this? They cannot be told it. The boy knows 
that it is to his advantage to prevaricate, and as far as 
hesees, itis. A lie gets him out ofa tight place, then 
why isn’t it to his advantage to tell a lie? Let us take 
an example : 

A valuable pencil has been stolen from the teacher's 
desk. The teacher at once begins to think, ‘‘ Who took 
it?” Nothing is said for several days, but at last the 
thief is discovered. Now what shall she do? Shall she 
call the culprit unexpectedly to her desk, and in the face 
of the whole school make a publicexample of him? She 
can easily create a sensaticn, and noise the matter 
abroad all over the country. There would follow a sort 
of grim satisfaction in having punished one thief, and set 
a brand on his forehead forever. But what would the 
harvest he? Would this course educate the school or 
reclaim the culprit? Not at all. It would only make 
the thief a little more sly. ‘‘No,” she says to herself, 
“T will not give this publicity; but will make the thief 
voluntarily confess his sin and return the property.” 
The pencil was a gift from a dead friend, and so had a 
special value. The next day she made these remarks to 
the school : 

“Have any of you anything that has been given you 
by a very dear friend?” A dozen hands are up, and 
quite a conversation ensues. Then she asks, ‘If this 
dear friend should die and this gift should be the only 
memento of her, why would you feel bad if you should 
lose it?” ‘* Would you try to find it?” “Now Iam 
going to ask you a very important question, which I 
want you to carefully think of and answer. It is 
this. If you had a valuable pencil, given you by a dear 
friend, whose hands had been cold in death for several 
years, and if this pencil was the only memento of her 
you had, what would you think of a school-mate who— 
would—steal—it ?” The last words were uttered slowly 
and ina most earnest manner. “O,” said one, “it would 
be terribly mean!” “I wouldn't speak to him again as 
long as I live,” said another. ‘I wouldn’t do such a 
thing if it would make me rich,” said a third. Now 
the teacher said what she had thought over and 
arranged very carefully. ‘If the one who had taken 
such a pencil kept it, it would be to him a ternble 
memento all his life. Whenever he saw it, or thought 
of it, he would say to himself, ‘What a mean, con- 
temptible thing I am ;’ but if he should return it with 
confession, his conscience would say, ‘ You have done 
right ; never do so mean a thing as to steal again as long 
M you live.’” She said no more, but the arrow had been 
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shot. She had taken good aim, and it went to one heart 
and wounded it. 

That evening she was asked by a mother to come to 
her house at once. She found a boy—her pupil—the 
thief, in terrible agitation. To make a long story short, 
the boy confessed, declared on his word of honor that 
the lesson he had learned had cured him of stealing, 
said that he had occasionally taken other things, but 
that now his eyes were opened, and he would never 
steal another thing as long as he lived. And as far as 
the teacher knew he never did. 

Did the teacher act with wisdom? Notice that she 
did not say that the pencil had been stolen. The pupils 
might have suspected that it had, but she accused no 
one. The law of kindness ruled her life, so also the 
instincts of wisdom. 





THE TONE OF THE SCHOOL-I.OOM. 





It is difficult to define ‘‘tone” when applied to the 
school-room, but every one familiar with teaching 
knows what it is. Some schools look upon the teacher 
as a kind of police officer put in his place to keep order, 
and secure the proper amount of study; other schools 
consider him as a friend and helper, and treat him as 
an elder brother or sister, or rather as a considerate and 
respected parent. ‘‘Tone” comes from the teacher, 
that is, when he has been long enough in the school to 
impress himself upon his pupils. When a new teacher 
enters upon his work, he soon perceives the ‘‘ tone” or 
‘* flavor” left by his predecessor, and at once what his 
work outside of text-books is tou be. ‘‘ Tone” is always 
either moral or immoral in character ; it cannot be neu- 
tral, for the teacher is not like a shoemaker or carpen- 
ter. There can be no such thing as an immoral shoe 
or house ; neither can there be such a thing as teaching, 
neutral in itstone. Every day’s work makes the teacher 
and his pupils either better or worse. There is often 
more moral uplifting or downforcing in a recitation in 
Greek or geometry than in a sermon. The calling of 
the roll may be done in such a manner as to render the 
school happy or miserable. The same can be said of 
every school exercise. Moral tone is not always inti- 
mately connected with mental ability ; on the contrary 
many highly intellectual teachers have been hard, 
harsh, exacting, and cruel. There was once a teacher 
who could sing several pieces with great effect. His 
voice was musical, his manner kind and conciliatory, 
and his whole bearirg that of a high toned Christian 
gentleman. One piece he used to. sing so effectually 
that tears would moisten his cheeks, during its perform- 
ance, and many of his pupils would be visibly affected. 
It is needless to say that he attached himself to his pu- 
pils ina remarkable manner. But he was so poor in 
arithmetic that he would once in a while ask help from 
one of his advanced pupils; yet the memory of that 
teacher remains in the minds of his pupils after many 
years, as a bright spot in their early years. 

On one occasion a boy had fastened a pin in the toe of 
his boot, so that he could quietly prick the little boys sit- 
ting in front of him. The pin was so short, and the actions 
of the boy so secret and cunning, that for some time he 
was not detected; but at last the teacher, suspecting 
what he was about, caught him in the act of doing his 
mischief, and gave him a sound flogging on the spot. 
The whole school was put into an uproar, and the event 
was district talk for many days. After several years of 
experience in teaching, that teacher now thinks he did 
wrong. He believes that act had an immoral effect 
upon the school. Its tone was perceptibly lowerea. 
What he could have done we will not here diseuss, only 
he should have done nothing to lower the moral ther- 
mometer of the school. It is possible what he did was 
good for the boy, but it was bad for the school. Fre- 
quently parents and teachers are heard to say, “ He 
ought to be punished.” They should oftener say, ‘‘ He 
ought to be reformed.” 

The following points indicate high moral character: 
Politeness.—This means a great deal. Kindness.—This 
shows a good heart. Forbearance.—This indicates self- 
control, and it a great thing to have. Helpfulness.—A 
virtue of wonderful power. Teachableness.—This is a 
quality that will always shine in a real teacher. He is 
always ready to be taught as well as to teach ; is never 
ashamed to say, ‘I do not know.” Promptness.—How 
important this is! Cheerfulness.—A pleasant counte- 
nance doeth good wherever it goes. A kind voice, a 
musical expression, a forbearing tone, make, combined, 
a mighty uplifting force, On the other hand, the fol- 
lowing points indicate a low moral tone, Harsh man- 





ners,—If a teacher commences his school by saying in a 








. 


quick arp tone, “Sit up there, John;” ‘ Answer 
louder ; ” ‘‘ Go out and wipe your feet, William ;” he will 
lower his moral tone ten degrees at once. An iceberg 
in his place would not exert a more chilling influence. 
Arrogance, quick judgment in cases of disobedience, un- 
approachableness, haughtiness, fault-finding, accusa- 
tions, etc. These are all bad. 

We have not said a word about religion, but what we 
have said constitutes its very essence. The Bible can 
only do good as the character of the teacher is seen 
through it. Prayer is moral when the children are by 
it brought into the presence of a kind, helpful, heavenly 
Father. The teacher's life is a constant prayer, if he 
lives as he ought. 





TEACHING HONESTY. 


This cannot be taught by giving rules, neither by 
commanding, nor scolding. How can it be taugit? An 
illustration will answer the question. Mr. Brown was 
the principal of a small graded school in the village of 
Smalltown. He was a great man in a small place, and 
he felt hisimportance. It showed itself in the following 
ways. He wouldn't speak familiarly to the small pupils. 
He was dictatorial to his janitor and workmen on the 
school grounds. He made it a point never to say, “I 
do not know.” In fact, he assumed to know every- 
thing, but the day of judgment came, and sooner than 
he expected. One day an older pupil asked him a ques- 
tion concerning Napoleon I., and he answered it at once 
and very positively. Several pupils heard what he said, 
and remembered the words. After a few days the pupil 
discovered that the answer of the principal was wrong, 
and brought a book stating the truth. When Mr. 
Brown saw the answer, he at once remarked, ‘‘ That's 
what I said.” ‘i beg your pardon,” answered the 
pupil, ‘‘ but that, I am confident, is not what you said.” 
The sentence was uttered in a mild tone of voice, but it 
stung nevertheless, and roused Mr. B.’s anger. ‘Then 
you accuse me of lying, do you?” ‘I did not think of 
doing that, but I am certain I remember distinctly what 
you said,” answered the pupil. ‘Then I suspend you 
from school.” Of course this made an uproar, and 
within a day all Smalltown was in a tempest. The 
board took up the matter, and the result was that the 
pupil was returned to school without blame, and Mr. 
Brown was disgraced. It was also shown that he was 
accustomed to tell small lies, as, ‘‘ I was sick last night,” 
““My watch stopped,” “‘A friend called and detained 
me.” etc. These and other things of a similar nature 
brought his administration to a close, and he left quite 
under a cloud, It would have been far better for him to 
have told the truth. This is an extreme instance, but 
will illustrate our subject. 

It requires courage to tell the exact truth, or say noth- 
ing. Probably more of a conventional kind of lies are 
told than of any other species. We fall into the habit 
of saying, ‘“‘ Very well,” and ‘I am sorry,” or “I am 
glad,” when we mean nothing of the kind. The most 
common kind of conventional dishonesty in the school- 
room is in encouraging pupils to assume _ that 
they know more than they do. ‘Have you learned 
your lesson?” should always bring the exact truthful 
answer. ‘*Do you understand this explanation?’ 
generally brings the answer, ‘‘ Yes.” Now test the 
truthfulness of the reply. Do not complain or scold, 
but encourage the telling of the exact truth, under all 
circumstances. Pupils sometimes say, ‘‘I know, but I 
can’t tell it.” This covers up a great deal of equivoca- 
tion, and is often an untruthful way of apologizing. 
There was in a certain school a very troublesome boy. 
He was always in mischief himself, or getting others 
into difficulty, on the sly. But he had one redeeming 
quality—he always told the exact truth. If he ran 
away fishing, contrary to his father’s commands, he 
would say that he did so. He was never detected in 
any prevarication or deceit. The future of this boy can 
be easily imagined. To-day, he is one of the most use- 
ful, respected, and successful citizens in the community 
where he resides. More of this in another issue. 





Moral teaching is inseparable from all teaching. It is 
impossible for a teacher to put in the program—* 11.30, 
Moral Teaching.” There is such a thing as immoral 
arithmetic, immoral, grammar, immoral history, im- 
moral marking, and so on through all of the exercises 
of the school. Let it be remembered that names, names, 
names, words, wotds, words, are immoral unless with 
these names and words there is associated some eon" 
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“MANUAL TRAINING. 





MAKING A BOX. 


Herbert Spencer says that the knowledge which is 
the most useful to the human being is that which will 
give him the best mental training. In other words, 
that he can be better trained by using the English lan- 
guage than by using the Sanscrit. I determined to 
apply this to the making of some paper boxes. 

I asked each pupil to get some sheets of manilla paper ; 
a flat, nice board was brought, two feet by three, also a 
yard-stick. I had a sharp knife and a pair of scissors, 
and a cup of paste. I determined to make these boxes 
four inches square. Then I cut out a piece in the shape 
of a cross, 


4 


The long part was eight inches ; the two arms and top 
part each four inches. Now, by creasing the paper 
neatly, it will fold up into a box form. 

It is best to leave little pieces jutting out on the two 
arms to paste the parts together. It requires considera- 
ble skill to construct these successfully. 

After each pupil has made a perfect box, let him write 
his name and the date on it. Let all these boxes be 
placed on the table for inspection. Call the attention of 
the pupils to them ; if no one will come to the school- 
house to see them, take them to some central point. 

These boxes are most useful as objects for drawing. 
Let each pupil put the box directly before him, and 
begin to study it as you question him. 


HOW TO USE THE BOX. 


The teacher stands before his class, each pupil with a 
box on his desk. 

T. Hold the box in your left hand, one foot from you, 
square in front. What can you see? 

P. I see one of the faces of the box. 

T. What else ? 

P. I see four edges. 

T. What can you say of these edges? 

P. They are equal. 

T. How do you know? Have you measured them? 
(They measure.) 

P. We find they are equal by measuring them. 

T. Hold the box to the left, one foot in front. What 
do you see? 

P. I see two faces. 

T. And how many edges? 

P. Seven. 

T. Are these two faces you see equal ? 

P. They are equal. 

T. Do they look equal? 

P. No, sir. 

T. You know they are equal, but they do not look 
equal. (He goes on.) Hold the box to the right one 
foot, one foot in front. You see how many faces? 
How many edges? Do they look equal? Are they 
equal? Now hold it in the first position ; take your pen- 
cil and draw a figure to represent it. How many edges? 
Now hold it in the second position, and draw to repre- 
sent it. How many faces? Have you made the faces 
equal? They are equal, but must they be made to look 
80? 
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Now hold it in the third position, and draw to repre- 
sent it. How many faces have you drawn? Are they 
all equal in your picture? Should they be so? Now 
hold it above the eye and directly in front, and draw to 
represent it. (Fourth position.) How many faces have 





you drawn? Are they the same as you drew before? 
Now hold it above the eye and to the right, and draw 
what you see. Now hold it to the left and above the 





eye, and draw what you see. Tell me what you have 
drawn. How many faces? Are they equal? Which of 
the faces have you drawn? (Front face, bottom face, 
and right face.) Now hold it below the eye (one foot 
below the first position), and represent it. Now hold it 
to the left and below, and represent it. Now hold it to 
the right and below, and represent it. 
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In this way nine positions of the cube will be repre- 
sented. It will require several lessons. Do not expect 
fine or nice lines.¢ You are looking after representation 
now, not prettiness. Have the blocks kept with care ; 
have no marks on them. Use any kind of paper for 
representation. The object is to teach the pupil to see. 
** We learn to see by learning to draw.” 





INSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENTS. 





1. SPECIFIC GRAVITY.—Make a balance. Pupils can 
easily do this with a little effort and patience. Form 
apiece of pine wood about a foot long, an inch wide, 
and half an inch thick. Get a round piece of hard 
wood about a foot high, and firmly fasten it into a 
wooden standard so that it can be moved about. The 
upright must form a right angle with the standard. 
This is important. Next fasten into the upper end of 
this upright an knife blade. Now the most difficult 
part of the work comes. It 1s to balance the arm of the 
balance, on its narrow side, on this knife edge. A piece 
of brass should be set and fastened into the middle of 
this arm, and on this brass the arms should be made to 
oscillate. When the middle line is found a slight de- 
pression can be made with a file, so that afterward no 
delay need be experienced in putting it in its place. 
Next,two tin or brass cups must be made, each weighing 
exactly the same. Resort must be had toa druggist’s 
scales in order to secure this result. On the under side 
of one cup must be soldered a small hook or ring. The 
cup with this ring in it, must weigh the same as the one 
without the ring. It is important that this work should 
be carefully done. 

Into the edges of each cup three small holes are bored 
or punched. Now, fasten each cup by silk threads to 
the arms of the balance, and if the work has been well 
done the arms of the balance will remain horizontal. 
Now prepare the following weights of tin or lead : four, 
two, one ounce weights ; one gr., one-half, one-fourth, 
one-third, one-sixth, one-eighth, etc. Each of these 
should be distinctly marked. 

The apparatus being prepared, try the following ex- 
periment. Fasten a small piece of lead to a silk thread, 
and tie it to the ring under one of the cups of the bal- 
ance. Carefully weigh it. Now raising the standard of 
the balance on a pile of books, put the piece of lead, 
fastened to the balance, into a glass of water, and care- 
fully weigh again. Subtract its weight in water from 
its weight in air. Divide its weight in air by the loss of 
its weight in water, and you will have the specific 
gravity of lead, if you have done the work carefuily. 
Try the same experiment with a piece of iron, a piece of 
brass, a piece of zinc, and a small stone. Carefully note 
the result, and compare your result with the tables 
given in text-books on physics. 

The work of making the balance and finding the 
specific gravities of the various substances is of great 
importance in teaching pupils to think for themselves. 
One balance made by the pupils, is worth, in educational 
results, a thousand bought from an apparatus maker. 
If a pupil is able to determine the specific gravities of 
several solids with some approximate accuracy, he has 
accomplished a result that will be of inestimable value 
to him during all his after life. A teacher has no idea, 
how much pupils can do until he has given them a 
chance. The work here indicated is the best kind of 


| manual training. Disciplining the hand to do, the eye 


to see, the ear to hear, and the nose to smell, is training 
the mind to think. When a pupil for the first time 
sticks two pieces of lead together by simply rubbing 
their smooth sides over each other, he learns a most 
valuable lesson. 

These experiments should be made by the pupils. 
Then again, the teacher should stimulate the pupils to 
make new experiments themselves and to explain them. 


: HOME MADE APPARATUS. 

ScraP-Books.—Pupils can prepare apparatus for the 
preservation of scraps, curiosities, and objects of 
interest if they are encouraged. The papers are 
full of excellent descriptions, stories, adventure, and 
valuable news that should be made available for schoo] 
use. Get a hundred envelopes, if possible ungumaed, 
and label them as follows : Geographical Facts, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, etc., Canada, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, etc.; so on through all the countries of the 
world. Scientific Facts, concerning water, air, coal, 
iron, gold, lead, the steam engine, electricity, railroads, 
etc., etc. Historical Facts, concerning the Civil war, 
the Mexican war, the Revolutionary war, early settle. 
ments in America, concerning England, France 
Germany, Asia, Africa, etc. Text-Book Facts, concern- 
ing spelling, reading, writing, geography, history, etc, 
Good Selections for Reading, prose, poetry. Arrange 
these under separate heads. Good Short Stories 
arrange alphabetically. This will serve as a hint. 

ENVELOPE BoxEs.—A mass of material will be of 
no use unless so arranged as to be immediately avail- 
able. This can be done as follows. Get several strong 
envelope boxes. Separate them into partitions by pasting 
in each several paste-board cross-pieces. On these cross, 
pieces labels should be pasted, showing what the envel- 
opes contain found under each one. These boxes should 
be put on end, side by side, in a convenient place. Skil] 
in arranging must be used. The pupils will show much 
ingenuity in doing this if they are started in the right 
way. Try this experiment, and repeat to us your suc- 
cess. 


we 
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A LESSON ON WOODS. 








Let pupils collect as many different kinds of woods, 
one of each kind, and as far as possible, all of the same 
size. In a typical collection each piece is carefully cut, 
polished, labeled, and put in its proper place, but in these 
primary cabinets less care should be given to this than 
afterward. When fifteen or twenty specimens are at 
hand, first let the pupils arrange them in the order of 
hardness, putting the softest on the left, and work. 
ing towards the right. Then their names should be 
written on separate small pieces of paper, each of the 
same size, and put under each specimen. Each label 
also has its own number. Next will follow a written 
description of each piece of wood. Suppose we take 
pine as an example. The following outline will serve 
as a guide to the teacher ; do not show it to the pupil. 

1. Its hardness as compared with several other kinds, 
either harder or softer. 

2. Its smell; what comes from pine, as pitch, turpen- 
tine, rosin. (Have specimens of each of these materials 
at hand.) 

3. What is made of pine ; first the things in the school- 
room, and then things outside of the room. Why pine 
is used rather than oak, hickory, or walnut. What 
other wood could take the place of pine. 

4. From whence our supply of pine comes. Its vari- 
eties as pitch, yellow. white. (Have specimens of each 
of these varieties at hand.) Burn a small piece of pitch 
pine. What is it used for? In what respects is it better 
for building purposes than white pine, and in what 
respects it is poorer. 

This outline will serve as a plan for studying other 
woods. The prime object is to cultivate careful atten- 
tion—the gathering of percepts; then by comparison 
and description, the gathering of concepts, and after- 
ward, judgment and generalization. The last aim in 
teaching this subject is information. This will come 
as a consequence, but mental discipline is the work at 
hand. 


+ 





LEAD the pupils to see the waste forces about them. 
Tell them what was done in Buffalo. 

Two years ago an organization known as “‘ The Buffalo 
Business Men’s Association” offered a prize of $100,000 
to anyone who would invent a device to use the power 
wasted by the Niagara torrent. Several men sent plans 
but received no replies as, it is said, the offer was made 
asa joke. The latest one to demand the prize is S. H. 
Palmer, a mechanic employed at the New York Central 
car wheel works. His machine is an endless steel belt, 
200 feet long and 20 feet wide, each link of which is 4 
tiny turbine wheel. -When set crosswise to the current 
it moves with resistless force. His working model is 
fixed in a little iron box that a child could carry, and yet 
it was able to generate one-horse power in the slow cur- 
rent in the Niagara at Black Rock. Palmer talks of 





suing the prize offerers if they do not pay. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 











THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 


tS 


CANNIBALS IN BRITISH CoLUMBIA.—In the Northern 
part of British Columbia, has been discovered a tribe of 
Indians, known as the Tsimpsheans, or Kwogutls, who 
have for generations indulged in cannibalism as one of 
their sacred ordinances, during what is known as their 
winter dances. They believe that the Hamadtsi is a 
spirit living entirely upon human flesh, on the moun- 
tains. Many years ago, a number of the tribe went into 
the mountains, and, having encountered the mythical 
Hamadtsi, became ghouls or Hamadtsis themselves. In 
order to show they are different from other men, the 
descendants of these Hamadtsis, go away and fast in 
the woods in order to meet the Hamadtsi. They there- 
by show that they do not care what they eat, or what 
they suffer. 

Formerly a captive or a slave was killed, and the 
Hamadtsi would eat the body in the presence of a gen- 
eral assembly of the people. Now they generally steal 
a body for this purpose. After eating, the Hamadtsi do 
not taste food for some days, but drink warm water. 
Up to the time of eating a body in public, the initiated 
whenever he appears from the woods, bites all whom he 
meets indiscriminately, women being, however, gener- 
allyexempt. There are few men in the Kwagutl tribes 
unscarred by this practice. 





SAMOA AND ITS PEOPLE.—-Perhaps the most interest- 
ing race of barbarians in the world is that of the true 
brown Polynesians living in the South Pacific, from 
New Zealand to Hawaii. Throughout all of this vast 
expanse of waters, that charming barbarian is almost 
the only aboriginal inhabitant. Twelve groups of 
islandsare his home—Hawaii, Tokelau, the Ellice islands, 
the Phoenix islands, and the outlying (not the main) 
portion of the Fiji group, New Zealand, Tonga, Tahiti, 
the Marquesas, the Hervey Raumout, and Samoa ; be- 
sides a number of separate islands. 

The Samoan group, on account of the late interna- 
tional dispute, claims special interest. They received 
the name by which they were long known, that of the 
Navigators’ islands from Bougainville, who discovered 
them in 1788, and named them, probably on account of 
the superior construction of the canoes of the natives, 
and of their surprising dexterity in the water. The 
group lies in the South Pacific, about two-thirds of the 
way from the coasts of central Peru tothose of northern 
Australia, and nearly 2,500 miles to the southwest of 
the Hawaiian islands. There are ten inhabited islands, 
entirely of volcanic origin, with peaks some 4,000 feet 
high, and an area of about 1,600 square miles, or about 
a third more than that of the state of Rhode Island. 
They have a population of about 35,000, all of them 
aboriginal natives except three or four hundred whites. 





RUMINANTS OR CUD CHEWERS.—They are so-called from 
the way in which they eat and digest their food. Most of 
them have no teeth in the front of the upper jaw, a sort of 
bone-like plate taxing their place. Such ruminants, there- 
fore, cannot bite the grass into short lengths as the horse 
does, but can only tear it by pressing the grass between the 
front teeth of the lower jaw and the hard plate of the 
upper jaw. Stand near a cow as she grazes, and you will 
see that she tears off the grass with a peculiar jerk of the 
head. After grazing for a while the cow lies down, and 
then begins to chew the cud. 

Get close to a cow when she is chewing the cud, and you 
will see her give a sort of gulp, when a lump runs up her 
throat and into her mouth. Then she chews the lump 
(which is called the cud) for a while, and then swallows 
it, After waiting for a few moments she forces another 
cud up her throat, and so goes on until she has finished the 
whole of her feed. 

She has four stomachs instead of one, or, rather, her 
stomach is divided into four chambers. The first is called 
the paunch, and may be compared to the hall, or waiting- 
room, of alarge house. As fast as the cow swallows the 
grass she passes it into the paunch, and puts it aside until 
she is ready to chew the cud. Being only torn and very 


slightly crushed in the teeth, the grass is not fit to be di- 
gested. 





CLOVEs.—The clove tree is an evergreen with leaves 
Somewhat like the myrtle, and belongs to the same order of 


plants. The clove tree grows naturally only on four of a 
group of five islands, the Moluccas, and derives its name 
from the Latin word which means nail. All parts of the 
clove tree have a commercial value; thatis, can be con- 
verted into some article that is bought and sold. Oil of 
cloves is extracted from the leaves and stems; the leaves 
are ground, and make a spice powder. When the blos- 
soms are allowed to ripen, they produce a little berry 
which the natives value for preserving. 

When the tree is covered with blossoms, cloths are 
spread under the trees, and the blossoms are picked or 
lightly beaten from the trees with bamboo sticks. 





INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 





1. Why is gold more valuable than lead? 

2. What is money? 

3. If people should agree to use shells as money, 
would it be as well? Why? 

4, Formerly iron money was used. You may think 
why it was abandoned. 

5. Name three qualities that a medium of exchange 
must have. 

6. How did paper money come to be used in place of 
coin? 

7. What is a promissory note? 
from a bank note? 

8. Can any man borrow money when he wants some? 
Name several reasons why. 

9. Can the government always borrow money when it 
wants some? Why? 

10. What is interest? 

11. When is a man in debt ? 

12. What is done when a man cannot pay his debts? 

18. What is a bank ? 

14. In what way does a bank make money except by 
making loans? 

15. How do we know when the grocer gives us a 
pound of sugar? What is meant by weighing it? 

16. How do we know when tke merchant gives us 
three yards of cloth? What is meant by measuring it? 

17. How does a gold dollar resemble a pound weight 
and a yard stick ? 

18. What is a tax? 
raised by taxes? 

19. If a man has $100, and is taxed one per cent., how 
much money would he pay ? 

20. When the rate of taxation is two per cent., it 
means that every man is taxed how many dollars on 
every hundred dollars’ worth of property he owns? 

21. If aman is taxed twenty dollars on a thousand, 
what per cent. is he taxed ? 

22. What is a salary? 

23. How are postmasters paid? 
How is the money raised ? 

24. Do people who have no property pay taxes? 

25. Is a postage stamp a tax? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF AUTHORS. 


How does it differ 


What is done with the money 


Who pays them? 





Selections from good authors are useful and educa- 
tive if the following conditions are observed : 

1. They must be understood. High-sounding words, 

mouthed, are rubbish. Instead of helping the enlarge- 
ment of the mind, they hinder it. It is a positive injury 
to mental progress and expression, to get the mind full 
of words not understood. The habit of memorizing 
what is not apprehended leads to the habit of telling 
what is not known. Simple descriptions are far better 
than stilted orations. 
2. The selection committed to memory or read must be 
long enough to amount to something. A scrap from 
Homer, another from Shakespeare, and another from 
Tennyson, put together, with a dozen or so from 
other authors, will make a literary patch-work of lit*le 
use to anybody. It makes little difference about the 
length of the extract, if it is understood, interesting, and 
within reasonable limits. 

8. Inspiration should be the object and end of teach- 
ing selections, not information. Thousands of children 
have received life-long inspiration from a few soul- 
stirring pieces. The spirit is life-giving, drudgery is 
death-bearing. It is not necessary to aim at securing 
many masterpieces. There are but few. Let these be 
burned into the soul. The ordinary run of poetical and 
prose twaddle should be ignored. A literary taste can 
only be cultivated by becoming familiar with literary 
composition. It is often the case that selections to be 
memorized are taken from the village newspaper, or, 
worse, composed by the teacher. Teachers, avoid this 
mistake. Get the best, the very best, and then transfuse 
the spirit from the authors into the pupils. Burn it in. 








Get them to feel the meaning of what they repeat ; then 
it will do them good. 





NOTABLE EVENTS. 


To OBSERVE AN ECLIPSE OF THE SuN.—The Royal As- 
tronomical Society will send out two expeditions to 
observe the total eclipse of the sun on Dec, 22—one to 
South America and the other to West Africa. The expedi 
tion to South America will be in charge of the Jesuit 
priest, Father Perry, the director of the Stonyhurst ob- 
servatory. The observer at St. Paul de Loanda will be 
Mr. Albert Taylor. What causes the eclipse of the sun ? 
Why is the eclipse sometimes partial? Under what cir- 
cumstances is the moon eclipsed? .Why do astronomers 
view the phenomenon from points so far apart ? 





THE EIFFEL TOWER STRUCK BY LIGHTNING.—Paris was 
visited by a violent storm recently. A thunderbolt struck 
the Eiffel tower, but did no damage toit. Why is a large 
mass of iron like this tower not likely to be damaged by 
lightning ? Explain the use of lightning rods. 





PROTESTANT CHURCHES TO BE TAXED.—The Russian 
minister of finance intends to tax the Protestant churches 
in the Baltic provinces. These churches have hitherto 
been exempt from taxation. This is one of a series of acts 
by which the government seeks to Russianize the old 
Baltic German institutions, and to diminish the influence 
of the German Protestant clergy. Where are the Baltic 
provinces? What was the origin of the Greek church ? 
(See Johnson’s cyclopedia, Vol. III.) Where does it flour- 
isk? (In western Asia and eastern Europe, chiefly in 
Turkey, Greece, Russia, and some parts of Austria.) 
What is meant by a union of church and state ? 


EMPEROR WILLIAM WILL VISIT GREECE.—The Kaiser 
and Kaiserin will leave Genoa for Greece about Sept. 20. 
They will return to Berlin at the end of October. How 


large is the German empire ? (About twice the size of 
Colorado.) How many less states has it than the United 
States’ What are the mostimportant kingdoms? When 


was the present empire established ? (187%.) How long 
has William been emperor? Who is his prime minister ? 
Under what two other emperors did he serve ? 





To Buy LAND OF THE CHEROKEES.—A U. 5. commis 
sion is seeking to buy 7,000,000 acres of land, lying south of 
Kansas, of the Cherokees. This was ceded to that tribe 
with the rest of their territory in 1866. The Indians have 
never occupied the land, and the government has occa 
sionally rented parts of it from the tribe for the location of 
smaller and friendly Indian tribes. The new territory 
would be nearly as large as Maryland. Describe the per- 
sonal appearance of the Indian. Why has he resisted at- 
tempts to civilize him? What progress have the Cherokees 
made? (They cultivate the soil and are industrious in 
their habits; have a written language, written laws, and 
an organized government. In 1838 they were removed by 
the U. S. government from Georgia to their present 
home.) 


AN OCEAN STEAMSHIP RACE.—A few days ago admiring 
crowds viewed two big vessels that, freshly painted and 
with flags and streamers flying, lay at their piers in New 
York. They were the brand-new Teutonic, of the White 
Star line, and the City of New York, of the Inman line. 
These great steamers had just engaged in a race that 
eclipsed all previous ones that ever took place on the 
water—a race three thousacd miles long during which, for 
many hours at astretch and on different days, the ships 
were in sight of each other, with their decks thronged 
with passengers half wild with excitement, while each 
ship was driven to her utmost capacity. The steamers left 
Queenstown about 1.30 P.M. on the same day. The miles 
made each day were: City of New York—408, 440, 452, 424, 
404, 465, 197—2790. Teutonic—34, 404, 430, 431, 440, 454, 227 
—2780. The giant ships arrived at their journey’s end 
only 15 minutes apart, the City of New York winning in 6 
days, 14 hours, and 20 minutes. The Teutonic made a 
quicker voyage than was ever before made by a new ship. 
She is a twin screw vessel. The Teutonic burns 230 tons of 
coal a day and her crew numbers 350 people, including 160 
in the engine room. What inventions made ocean steam- 
ships possible ? 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY HAIL STORM.—An unusually se- 
vere hail storm is reported to have occurred at Villafranca, 
in Piedmont. The peasants were harvesting, when sud- 
denly a dull rolling sound was heard, and the sky became 
as black asink. There was no thunder or lightning, but 
hailstones of enormous size fell. Some of the people in 
the fields were unable to find any shelter, and when the 
storm was over they were in a pitiable condition, with the 
blood flowing from their numerous wounds. A boy of 
fifteen and a girl of eleven had their skulls fractured, and 
expired a few hours afterwards. More than a hundred 
persons were badly hurt. Many trees were shattered, the 
crops destroyed, and the roofs of houses and cottages con- 
siderably damaged. How is hail formed?’ What othe 
kinds of storms are sometimes very destructive ? 
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NEED OF TRAINING. 

To the Editors of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

In examining more than forty schools during the past 
year, I have been struck with the lack of energy in teach- 
ers. I do not mean laziness, but a sort of indifference. It 
comes from not knowing how to use their powers, it seems 
tome. I findin looking back over my note-book, these 
items jotted down: 

School No. 1.—Teacher is unable tosecure attention ; lacks 
in power to put herself at the head of 
things. 

2.—Very faulty in methods, especially in the 
reading class ; it is wholly mechanical. 

3.—Nothing here but telling, no teaching what- 
ever ; no energy. 

4.—Considerable life. 
of these days. 

5,—Poor order ; no energy; helpless as a babe. 

6.—Smart, but very timid; can’t use her 
energy. 

7.—Cannot maintain order and yet the school is 
a very easy one to manage. No snap. 

8.—What bad grammar she uses! Some good 
things here. 

%.—Repeats the pupils’ answers. No energy; 
doesn’t seem to know what to do. 

** —* 10.—'Too low a voice for a teacher. Simply hears 

lessons. 

* 11.—Pupils neglected here ; time wasted ; a mere 

grind, 
*  ** 12.—No thoroughness, no method. 
«*  13,—Some good points; considerable vivacity. 

I could go on in this way over the entire field. There was 
such a lack of knowledge and power, that I felt sorry for 
the pupils. All of these teachers had attended the insti_ 
tute, but they need training ; teaching is an art. 

G. S. M. 


Will make a teacher one 


“ec “ 


To the Editors of Tok SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

The JOURNAL of the 17th inst. has many articles that 
please me : 

* Future Lines of Progress.’’ 

** Suggestions as to Management.’’ 

** Arithmetic made Practical.” 

‘Geography by Objective Methods.”’ 

“Sources of Knowledge.” This last suggests the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ When shall the knowledge acquired through the 
senses be complemented by that obtained from books ?” 
I would say, ‘‘ When his hunger for information becomes 
such that in and of himself he is unable to satisfy it ?” or, 
“When what he knows is sufficient to enable him to pass 
judgment upon the truth or falsity of what he is told ?”’ 

It seems to me that much of what is written upon psy- 
chology quite fails to reach the average teacher. For the 
most part it looks to me like ‘‘a putting of the cart before 
the horse.’’ Let us have deduction rather than induction. 
So few of us have the needful facts upon which to base our 
judgments! We need to be more extensive readers of 
children’s minds. Then we should be students of real 
children’s literature. Such reading would not take the 
place of the study of the children themselves, but serve, 
rather as an aid to careful and extended investigation. 
Some of the most helpful articles that I have read in the 
JOURNAL and other educational periodicals, have been of 
this nature. 

I have occasionally seen recommended the memorizing 
and reciting of literary gems as a valuable feature in 
school work. Why might not puns, jokes, riddles, and 
short humorous steries be admitted ? The most nourish- 
ing food is flat and insipid if it lacks seasoning. 

I have just finished my first reading of ‘‘The Man 
Wonderful.” Isn’t it charmingly written! Couldn’t you 
spare space for the first four paragraphs of ‘“‘ The Burglar 
Alarm?” One year from now the teaching of physiology 
and hygiene will be obligatory in this state. I hope that 
this, or something like it, will be recommended for a text- 
book. 

I wish you would tell such of your readers as are not 
living in the state where the meeting is held, how to get 
some good out of the published reports of the associations. 
To me they are very dry reading. I suppose these 
“reports”? may be gratifying to the ‘‘ performers” and 
their particular friends,like marriage and death (?) notices, 
or for advertising purposes, but we who are absent don’t 
enjoy them greatly. A. E. Jones. 


To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


You will allow me to state my convictions in regard to 
the public school question; because [ can do so fairly, 
being a public school teacher, and also a Catholic. I 
greatly admire the public school system, and taking all 
things together, do not see how a better could be devised, 
supposing that there is to be no teaching of religion what- 
ever. Butis this the only plan by which education could 
be secured to the children ? y 

I would propose that the state give a certain sum to each 


That teacher could then charge the pupils or not as he 
pleased. Some would, and some would not. Suppose 
the state should give to every teacher, (duly licensed of 
course) $10 for every pupil that attends six months or 
more, and let the teacher hire his own building and as- 
sistants, (the former subject to inspection as to its suita- 
bility, its healthfulness, &c.,) and pursue the course of 
study selected by the school board. This would reach the 
ends now reached by the public school system, I think, 
and some others. 

It-would give men and women who have fitness as 
teachers an opportunity to work; such could open a 
school wherever they felt assured they would be sup- 
ported, just as a physician or lawyer begins practice now. 
The best men would be the most successful. There would 
be no getting of places by “‘ political influence.” 

Again there would be an opportunity for Catholic par- 
ents to have Catholic teachers, Protestaut parents could 
have Protestant teachers, &c. I do not mean by this that 
religion should be taught in the school. I would remit that 
to a period after school for those who should choose to at- 
tend and no others. 

This plan is not given. with the expectation that it will 
be adepted, but as a solution of a problem that seems to 
be a trying one. 


New York. J. McC. 





To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


The meeting at Nashville hardly seemed to me to repre- 
sent the best feeling of the country towards educational 
advancement. There certainly is a very strong and grow- 
ing party that wish to place teaching on a professional 
basis ; but there was no appearance of this at Nashville. 
Papers have been read on this theme, but it needs some- 
thing more than papers. 

The solution that will be made will come through the 
summer schools like those at Martha’s Vineyard, Round 
Lake, Glen’s Falls, Asbury Park, and those in a hundred 
other places. These are very significant, They show the 
teacher is going on from one degree of excellence, to 
another, of his own accord; he is not obliged to do this, 
There is certainly something in the air; and it is this that, 
I think, the National Associaton fails to see. 

There was no notice taken of the pedagogical school of 
the New York University, which has attracted very much 
attention among progressive educators in all parts of the 
country. This movement for a better preparation than 
the law requires, is a deep one, and it will leave perma- 
nent marks on the rising generation of teachers. It was 
once said the teacher was satisfied if he got his little 
salary; that he did not care to know more than his oldest 
pupils, &c., but that generation is passing away. The 
leaven of the new education is leavening the whole lump. 
As the typical schoolmaster retires, there comes on the 
stage a new class, evidently ; alert men, men acquainted 
with humanity, men who, if not deep scholars, are broad 
men, generous minded men. 

The typical superintendent, tov, is disappearing; such 
men as Harris, Newell, Rickoff, Dutton, Balliet, and es- 
pecially MacAlister and others, are the forerunners of the 
new men who are to supervise our schools; these are not 
the product of political power. I congratulate the Jour- 
NAL on its labors to bring about this new state of things ; 
it has labored when there was not the least appearance of 
success. 
Philadelphia. G. L. MARTIN. 


To the Editors of Toe ScHoOoL JOURNAL: 

I heartily agree with you on the grammar question, if I 
understand you. More than 30 years ago I held these same 
views. I never looked into a grammar, nor indeed into 
any other book except a spelling book and a reader, until 
I entered my 19th year. At that time Kirkham’s Gram- 
mar was put into my hands, and I read it with an interest 
proportioned to the benefit I expected to receive. After 
studying it eight months, my teacher pronounced me “a 
good grammarian,” for I had indeed memorized the whole 
book; but I was greatly disappointed, not having found 
what I so earnestly sought, viz.; How to use the English 
language with propriety. If you wish to see the whole 
“theory ’”’ refuted I would refer you to ‘‘ AN APPEAL from 
the OLD THEORY of ENGLISH GRAMMAR to the NEw Sys- 
TEM,” by James Brown, Philadelphia. Grubb & Reasor, 
1845. ©. A. o. i 


Lest we may be misunderstood we say that a firm foun- 
dation should be laid in the advanced schools (often mis- 
called grammar schools) concerning the forms and classes 
of words, structure of sentences (this of course elemen- 
tary), use of capitals, etc. Above all, the pupils should 
learn to USE the English language ; this is more important, 
yes, a thousand times more important, than “‘ parsing.” 


E. L. CowprIck, of Kansas, says: “** What Will Insure a Teach- 
er’s Success,’ in the JOURNAL of June 29, was of the utmost 
practical value. Every teacher in the land ought to read it. Like 
Oliver Twist, I want ‘more.’ ”’ 

Supt. C. A. Hrrcncock, of Obio, says: “ Allow me to express 
my appreciation of the work the JouRNAL and its editors are 
doing. You have the eo-operation of the teachers who are to-day 
doing the best work, Every number is full of enthusiasm and 





teacher for every pupil taught—a bounty if you please, 


A MORNING IN A GERMAN VILLAGE SCHOOL, 


By Levi SEELEY, Ph.D. 

Having in my study of German schools, three years 
ago, devoted most attention to the various kinds of 
schools that are to be found in the city, and having 
plenty of time at command, it has been a great pleasure 
and not a little profit to go frequently to the village 
school. It must be mentioned for the benefit of 
Americans unacquainted with German life, that the 
Germans live only in cities and villages. Farmers do 
not live on their farms as in America, but in villages, 
going out to their land, wherever it may lie, cultivating 
their crops, and carrying the harvest to their barns in 
the village where they live. Hence the remote “ dis- 
trict school,” situated by the country roadside, often far 
away from the other “haunts of civilization,” is 
unknown. This fact makes possible many of the prac- 
tices of the German school which would be impractica- 
ble in our American country school. For example, in 
summer, school begins at seven o’clock in the morning. 
Children in ouc farming districts would find it difficult 
to be punctual at school at that hour, especially if they 
have a mile or two to go. Again, the children are 
expected to be in the school when their lessons come, 
and are excused when they are over, to return at a 
later period, when they have work again. This could 
not be where any live at a very great distance. 

But let us go to the school. We approach a two-story 
building, which does not appear from the outside much 
different from the other houses of the village. It stands 
on the street, like all other houses, having no playground 
or yard for the children. We enter the private yard of 
the teacher, who occupies the ground floor of the school- 
house. Village schools always provide a house for the 
teacher without cost, sometimes on the ground floor, 
with the school above, and sometimes on the upper floor, 
with the school below. We go up to the school-room, 
and are met by a kind-faced ‘gentleman of a little under 
sixty years. All the children, about sixty in number, 
arise and greet us with, ‘‘ Guten Morgen!” Visitors are 
very infrequent in German schools, especially in Dorf- 
schulen, therefore the chiidren are somewhat excited. 
We find ourselves in a room about 26x24, with long 
benches reaching the entire length of the room. In 
front is the teacher’s desk, and back of him are two 
blackboards, 3 1-2 by 2 1-2 feet, the only blackboards in 
the room. German schools are never so well fitted out 
in blackboard space as the American schools, the above 
being a fair average for schools of all kinds. A tall 
stove, a cupboard for copy-books and materials, a case 
for blocks and letters for the little folks, and we have 
the complete list of articles belonging to the school- 
room. The walls are white and perfectly bare. All the 
windows are to the left of the children. Two small 
ventilation holes near the ceiling give little evidence of 
use, being covered with cobwebs and dust. The air in 
the room is bad, though several windows are open. 
Indeed, visits to at least one hundred rooms in schools 
of all kinds and in various parts of Germany have 
revealed about the same condition of ventilation as 
above. Germans have a mortal fear of a draught, but 
to foul air they are indifferent. 

With a word in regard to the teacher, we will close 
this letter, giving in the next a description of the work 
we saw. Aside from his school duties, he is by virtue of 
his office as teacher the church organist ; therefore his 
title, “‘ Herr Kantor,” by which he is always addressed. 
A reference to his school program showed me that he 
has thirty hours of teaching each week, embracing 
every day except Sunday, when he has his church 
duties to perform. For this he gets $325 a year, that 
being the uniform rate for all teachers of village schools 
in this province, who by length of service are entitled to 
full pay. He began teaching thirty-five years ago ata 
salary of $67 a year. After five years’ service more, 
making forty in all, he may retire on a pension of four- 
fifths his salary. Although an old man, I found him 
quite up with the times in methods of instruction and 
knowledge of pedagogical literature. It is urged in 
America against permanency in appointments of 
teachers, that they will become indifferent to progress, 
and careless as to personal improvement. Such has not 
been the case in Germany, and American teachers are 
not less honest and industrious than German teachers. 
On the contrary, permanency in position offers the 
greatest possible inducement to industry, and to more 
careful preparation for a work which is for life. 

Apolda, Germany, July 12, 1889. 





Miss Era Mass, of Ohio, writes: “I await the coming of the 
JOURNAL as for a very dear friend who I expeat will bring m¢ 





practical help.” 


| words of instruction and encouragement.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE recent death of Maria Mitchell takes away from 
us one of the most notable teachers and scientists of the 
present century. She was the first woman to be elected 
to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
was also prominent in movements to elevate woman’s 
work, and in 1875 and 1876 she held the presidency of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 





Woman. She was a member of various scientific socie- 
ties. The American Association for the Advancement 


of Science elected her a member in 1850, and a Fellow 
in 1874. The degree of LL. D. was conferred upon her 
by Hanover College in 1852, and by Columbia in 1887. 
Miss Mitchell’s work at Vassar was thoroughly congenial 
to her tastes. Her pupils regarded her with great vene- 
ration and affection, and many were led by her example 
to continue their astronomical studies after leaving 
college. She was untirmg in her work, and she dis- 
covered seven comets besides the one first seen in 1847. 
In recent years she gave special study to sun-spots and 
the satellites of Jupiter. Her published writings were 
restricted to scientific papers, with the exception of 
some poems contributed to a volume called ‘‘ Seaweeds 
from the Shores of Nantucket ” (1853). Until about ten 
years ago Miss Mitchell had never been sick a day. 

Wishing to make the astronomical department at Vas- 
sar College independent and self-supporting, she raised 
$5,000 by personal application, when her health failed, 
and prevented further effort. As it is necessary to have 
$40,000 for the purpose, it is proposed to take the $5,000 
as a nucleus, and complete the sum needed, calling it the 
Maria Mitchell endowment fund. Subscriptions for 
this purpose may be sent to President J. M. Taylor, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Mr. W. D,. PARKER, for many years president of the 
River Falls state normal school, Wisconsin, has been 
appointed inspector of high schools in his state. Mr. 
Parker has for a long time occupied a prominent place 
among the educational workers of the central states. 
His labors in connection with the great Madison national 
meeting contributed much in making it a success. In 
many ways he has shown eminent executive and schol- 
astic ability. There can be no doubt as to the wisdom 
and appropriateness of his appointment. We under- 
stand that the high school principals are unanimously in 
favor of him, 

RECENTLY we received a very pleasant call from 
Mr. H. Lee Sellers, principal of the Galveston, Texas, 
high school. He is an active promoter of educational 
matters in the ‘* Lone Star” state and especially the 
moving spirit in the Texas Summer Normal, at Galves- 
ton. Mr. Sellers is about to establish a new educational 
paper to be called the Texas Journal of Education. He 
is an active, earnest man, full of the grit and vim of 
progressive young educated America. We wish him all 
manner of success. 





CIGARETTES, despite the denunciations of physicians 
and teachers, are more popular than ever. ‘ Tobacco” 
states that there were manufactured in the year ended 
June 30, 1889, the enormous number of 2,151,515,360 
cigarettes, an increase over the previous year of 
288,789,160. When the small boy buys anything, he 
does it with a will, from firecrackers to cigarettes, but 
how about the will of parents and teachers. If old men 
set the example, what is the use of preaching to young 
boys. An example occurred in Bay View—a miniature 
Chautauqua, Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus was detected in the 
grounds with a lighted cigar in his mouth. The place 
is under the special guardianship of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperaftce Union, and it is said that you 
could have heard a pin drop when one of the members 
arose and made this shocking disclosure, after which 
she read the following : 

“Is it a good example for a minister to walk these 
grounds with a cigar in his mouth? I move you that it 
be the spirit of this large audience that no person be 
allowed to smoke on these premises.” 

This was altered to read : ‘‘ That no person be allowed 
to smoke, and that no woman be allowed to use snuff on 
these grounds.” Strangely enough, there was no refer- 
ence to the habit of chewing. 





“ THE Blair bill” is a Republican scheme, as the best 
means of educating the negro, and establishing negro 
republics in the South. Let us give it death.” 

These were the closing words recently used by 
Senator Gibbs in the debate in the state senate of 








Georgia, on the proposition to urge upon Congress the 
passage of the Blair educational bill. This was followed 
by a motion to indefinitely postpone, which prevailed by 
a vote of 19 to 10. Notwithstanding all this the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, at its recent meeting at 
Bethlehem, dared to pass a resolution, requesting Con- 
gress at once to pass the Blair bill, or some similar 
measure. Only two votes were cast against the propo- 
sition. Were those two opponents Democrats? They 
must have been if the Blair billis a Republican measure, 
as the member from Georgia declares. 





THE manufacturers and workingmen of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently held a meeting to consider the introduc- 
tion of manual training into the city schools. The fol- 
lowing petition was read, and is to be presented to the 
board of education when the necessary signatures are 
procured : 

‘We, the undersigned citizens and taxpayers, 
respectfully represent that manual training in connec- 
tion with the grammar and bigh school course, has been 
found to be of great value in other cities where it has 
been tried, and we respectfully request that you adda 
fully-equipped manual training department to the course 
of instruction, in our public schools.” 


AN exciting school election recently took place at 
Cornwall, N. Y., where fifty women voted. Some of 
the men claimed that women had no right to vote. An 
inquiry was made mn ge Superintendent Draper by 


telegraph. He replied that each husband and wife 
having children of school age was entitled to vote. 


Many of the ladies were challenged, but they promptly 
swore their votes in. The leading society ladies brought 
out their carriages and carried their friends to the polls, 
while others worked about the polling places in the 
most approved fashion. Free text-books and two new 
trustees were the results of the vote. 





News comes from the state of Virginia that a “ young and hand- 
some school teacher named Winder, who came from Philadel- 
phia,”’ was forced to leave his place on account of his fondness 
for kissing his girl pupils. This is not creditable to the profession, 
and the parents did well to wind up his engagement; he wound 
himself up--a Winder indeed, Pugh! 


An interesting teachers’ institute was held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., August 26-30, under the tollowing instructors: Dr. E. E. 
White, superintendent schools (1587-89), Cincinnati, O.; Prof. 
Alex. E. Frye, formerly of Cook county (LIl.) normal school; Miss 
M. E. Cooper, formerly of Oswego ‘N. Y.) normal school. This 
shows that the teachers are demanding the best talent. Itisa 
good sign ! 

As there is a demand for copies of papers read at the Nashville 
meeting, President Canfield (Lawrence, Kansas) wishes us to say 
that all authors of papers can have copies printed as follows: 
500 copies, 8 pages or less 
1,000 “ “ i 

Authors should address him as above. 


$5.00 
8.00 





We knew that Mr. Jared Barhite, of Irvington, excelled as a 
teacher, but did not know that he could write poetry. We have 
just read his poem, entitled “ Lake George,” and only wish we 
had room for 1t. We quote from it as follows: 

“ Beautiful, beautiful Horicon! 

Over thy waters so blue, 

Sunshine and shadow in silence flit on, 
Painting fresh scenes on the ecstatic view.” 





— 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL QUESTION. 





About one hundred persons, mostly clergymen from 
various parts of the country, met at Saratoga to consider 
the general establishment of parochial schools through- 
out the United States by the Catholic Church. The meet- 
ing was private. The Hon. John Jay, of New York, was 
chosen president of the meeting, and the Rev. J. D. Dunn, 
of Boston, secretary. Among those present were the Hon. 
William Allen Butler, of New York, the Rev. Joseph Cook, 
of Boston, Herrick Johnson, D. D., of Chicago, the Rev. 
Dr. Corey and the Rev. Dr. Plumb, of Washington, the 
Rev. Dr. Miner, of Boston, the Rev. Dr. Hamlin, president 
of Robert College, Constantinople, the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Olmstead, and other distinguished men. 

The name adopted for the organization was ‘‘ The Na- 
tional League for the Protection of American Institu- 
tions.” Auxiliary societies are to be encouraged, and cir- 
culars are to be prepared and circulated to arouse public 
sentiment against legislation sustaining denominational 
schools, An amendment to the Constitution prohibiting 
legislative appropriations for sectarian or denominational 
purposes is to be obtained, 

In the evening a large public meeting was held. Rev, 
Dr, Miner, of Boston, was president, An address was niade 





by the Rev. Joseph Cook. Letters of hearty co-operation 
were read from many persons. Here are some of the 
points made : 

1, It is not the business of the church to rule or interfere 
with the public schools. 

2. We need and must have a provision in the Constitu- 
tion which shall say, ‘‘ No state church ; no appropriation 
of public moneys for sectarian or denominational purposes : 
nothing to compel or nothing to prevent the use of the 
Bible in the public schools.” 

3. There is no safety to our institutions so long as any 
man with a ballot in his hand is dictated to by any other 
man. 

4. We shall make war upon no man’s religion, but upon 
the political dangers which threaten us. 

5. Our movement is and will be defensive, and not ag- 
gressive. 





PEDAGOGICAL COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This subject is studied in two-classes: 1. Those who 
are graduates of colleges and expect the degree of Ph.D. 
2. Those holding permanent certificates not grad- 
uates, but expecting the degrees, B.Ped., or Dr, Ped. 
Both classes pursue the following courses: The History of 
Educational Thought ; The Science of Education ; Meth- 
odology. The plan of work is by lectures, conferences, 
and the study of authors. The object in the study of 
the history of education is to find how the best thought 
of each of the centuries has been affected by what has 
gone before, and, in turn, has been influenced by what 
has come after. The study of the science of education 
considers psychology and its applications to teaching. 
The study of methodology aims fo settle the funda- 
mental principles underlying the teaching of each 
one of the branches taught in our schools. Full infor- 
mation as to special work required will be sent on appli- 
cation to Vice-Chancellor Mac Cracken, University of 
the City of New York, Washington Square, N, Y. City, 
or Prof. Jerome Allen, same address. 
full particulars will also be sent. 

Instruction will be given by correspondence to those 
not living in this vicinity. Teachers in and near New 
York City can attend these lectures without passing an 
examination, if they so desire. More than two hundred 
teachers have been members of the classes during the 
past two years, forty-two of whom hold academic 
degrees. Work will commence the first week in Octo- 
er. 


A circular giving 
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THE NEw YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU tinds skilful 
teachers are more in demand this year than ever before. 
This bureau makes a specialty of supplying teachers of 
high grade. Those who are seeking first-class situations, 
and those who are seeking first-class teachers, should 
address at once with stamp, HERBERT 8S. KELLOGG, 2% 
Clinton Place, New York City. It may lead to something 
very promising. 





THE JOURNAL set itself squarely at the outset to the work of 
reforming the practice of education. This did not please the 
routinists then, and does not now. There are a few who do the 
JOURNAL justice, iike Dr. Rickoff, who says, “ The JOURNAL is a 
fountain of new ideas; it surprises me to find outlined in it all the 
mproved methods of teaching; I wonder where you get them."’ 
But many grind their teeth with real rage, we are sorry to say. 
At the outset it did not pay, for nearly all were pursuing methods 
we could not approve of; they did not want the JOURNAL, of 
course. But the younger men saw there was sound philosophy in 
what we recommended; they have grown up, and the country is 
revolutionizing. The dead past has gone, never to return, 
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TREASURE-TROVE FOR SEPTEMBER 

Opens with a stirring account of “ Perry's Victory * on Lake Erie 
finely illustrated by a scene from the great painting in the Capitol 
at Washington. The “ Red Letter Days” for this month touch 
such interesting historical figures as Lafayette, Wellington, Robert 
Emmet, Zachary Taylor, Jchn Howard, and Michael Faraday. 
* Among the Jersey Crabbers,” gives an illustrated account ot a 
a curious “home industry.” “The Angelus" and its painter is 
interestingly described ; and the second paper on “ American 
Work at Paris,” has five fine illustrations of the great Tiffany jewel- 
ry exhibit. This article isaptly supplemented by a paper on “Queer 
Things in Paris.” Our Portrait Gallery shows Horace Greeley 
with a biography. The way some “Common Things” such as 
chocolate and coffee, are produced is explained by Anna Johnson ; 
and a good historical reading, ** Red Jacket,” is furnished by Alice 
A. Barber. The departments of Stories by Young Authors and the 
Letter-Box are particularly suggestive and valuable both to 
teachers and pupils. 

The distinctively literary features of the number are a lively 
short story of “An Old Newspaper,” by Howard M. Hoke; 
Talbot's “‘ Worth Saving”; a number of bright, short, original 
poems; a full-page illustration of Austin Dobson’s exquisite 
“ Ballad of the Thrush ”; a page of “ Glimpses of Life”; and a 
suggestion of more * Fun With Fruit.” 





You will never realize the great benefit Hood's Sarsaparilla will 
do you till you give it a fair trial, 
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LIBRARIES AS RELATED TO THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORK OF THE STATE. 





By MELVIL DEWEY, Secretary of the University of the 
State of New York. 


We all recognize that without libraries our schools 
can do but a fraction of their work. We are spending 
our time and money with a freedom of which all the 
world is proud, to give our youth in our public schools 
not much information or culture, but only those simple 
tools which, if rightly used, will enable them to educate 
themselves by reading. ; 

Of old it was only the learned few who could read ; 
most of the world were limited to conversation. Now, 
we are told this is an art more rare than music, and only 
the educated few are able to converse; but, except 
illiterates, everybody reads. Less and less from living 
voice, from pulpit or rostrum, and more and more from 
printed page, are people getting their ideas and ideals, 
their motives and inspiration. The mass of knowledge 
credited to nature and observation comes, most of it, not 
directly, but through print. The eye, not the ear, is the 
great gate to the soul. The town-crier no longer rings 
his bell and shouts his message through the streets. 
Even if told orally, most readers wish to see ‘‘ how it 
looks in print,” as an average reader of French wishes 
to see rather than hear the words. All that is worth 
knowing soon gets into type. . 

As we study the question, it becomes clear that the 
difficulty and expense of reaching the people by the 
voice, and the cheapness and permanence of print make 
it necessary, if we are to educate and elevate the masses 
and make their lives better worth living, that we should, 
in some way, put in their hands the best reading. I say 
best. for reading is not necessarily good or elevating, 
though it certainly averages much higher than conver- 
sation because much greater care is taken in its prepara- 
tion. Labor and cost bring into activity the law of 
survival of the fittest. Butif good books average higher 
than good conversation, bad books are more powerfu 
for evil; for when ideas good or bad get into book form, 
they are apt to become vastly more potent. We have 
thus a double reason for our missionary work : to give 
good reading for its own sake, and also as the best means 
to drive out and keep out bad. To teach the masses to 
read and then turn them out in early youth with this 
power, and no guiding influence, is only to invite the 
catastrophe. Human fashion, they are quite as likely to 
get bad as good. The down hill road is ever easiest to 
travel. The world agrees that it is unwise to give sharp 
tools or powerful weapons to the masses without some 
assurance of how they are to be used. Even George 
Washington got into mischief with his first hatchet. 

The school starts the education in childhood; the 
question is how to carry it on. 

Education is a matter of a lifetime. We provide in 
the schools for the first ten or fifteen years and begin to 
see that the utmost that we can hope for the masses is 
schooling till they can take the author’s meaning from 
the printed page. Then they become breadwinners ; 
and if we carry on their education we must do it by 
providing free libraries which shall serve as high schools 
Our schools, at best, will 
only furnish the tools ; but in the ideal libraries, towards 
which we are looking to-day, will be found the materials 
which, with these tools, may be worked up into good 
citizenship and higher living. The schools give the 
chisel ; the libraries the marble ; there can be no statues 
without both. 
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MIND Stupres.—I’ve meant again and again to take up your 
* Mind Studies,” but sent for them, or it, last week, and to-day 
they came. I sat down to look the book over a few minutes, and 
{ sat, motionless and fascinated, till I finished it, just as we used to 
pore over Arabian Nights. 

I can’t be true to myself, if I don’t thank you for putting that 
book together. The “ boiling-down ” of it—the directness, the 
choice discrimination of what the average teacher is suffering for, 
and don’t know it, commends itself tomy judgment and gratitude, 
tor I have been working all summer to know what to give my 
training class next year. Be sure, “ Mind Studies” will be a close 
reference book, if not in the hands of every teacher. I wish men 
would stop writing psychologies, and give some common sense ap- 
plication of what has been written. 


Teachers’ Training School, Sioux City. Eva D. KELLoaa. 





Miss MAtTre Cook, of New York, says; “ Your paper is 
always read with interest. I find it very helpful and encouraging, 
It has become a necessity to me.” 





Tos. J. PAINE, of Texas, says: “The JOURNAL has been the 
source of more inspiration and information than any other edu- 
cational journal I have ever seen. Continue your search for the 
truth, and future generations * will rise up and call you blessed.’”’ 


W. D. Powe, of Tennessee, says: “I cannot itemize all the 
geek paings T tind in the JourNAL, for it is always full of the 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AuTHORS. By Louise Manning Hodgkins. Published 
Pe C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
1.50, 


Books in these days, which are to be used as text-books 
in schools, must be practical as well as good; and with 
this in view, Miss Hodgkins, a practical teacher, has pre- 
pared this volume. It is the outgrowth of class-work 
experience, and appears as bound leaflets, vhich were used 
by the author to accompany a course of lectures on 
“ Authors of the Nineteenth Century,” given by her before 
the students of Wellesley College. The k will be found 
especially suggestive to the teacher of literature, rhetoric, 
or essay, who finds himself too hard pressed for time to 
make a careful selection from the author he is presenting. 
The papers have been arranged in an order to remind the 
thoughtful student of the great contemporaneous, political, 
and social interests which speak in the revolutionary 
energy of the Georgian and the scientific earnestness of the 
Victorian era. The English authors represented are 
Scott, Lamb, Wordsworth, Macaulay, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Keats, Byron, Thackeray, Dickens, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Robert Browning, Tennyson, Rossetti, George 
Eliot, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold. The American 
authors comprise Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. The order of 
study of each of these authors is most excellent and 
thorough, including biographical writings, significant 
facts in the life of the author, group of contemporary 
authors, selections from his works delineative and descrip- 
tive pictures, group of friends, and selected books of refer- 
ence on the author. Following each are found blank 
pages for ‘‘ Notes.”” The books of reference have been 
carefully selected from — times their number, and 
always because the writer offers fresh thought in the 
criticism or analysis of the author. The volume will be of 
great practical value to all teachers of literature. 





THE First THREE Books OF HoOMER’s ILIAD, with Intro- 
duction, Commentary, and Vocabulary. For the Use of 
Schools. By Thomas D. Seymour. Boston: Published 
by Ginn & Company. 105 pp. $1.35. 

The ‘“ Introduction” found in this volume, covering 
forty-six pages, has been simplified and enlarged, to meet 
the present needs of the book, and taken from the Editor’s 
Introduction to the Language and Verse of Homer, one of 
the series to which this volume belongs. It presents in 
systematic form the most important facts regarling 

omeric hfe, the Homeric poems, Homeric style, syntax, 
dialect, and verse. The Commentary, which comprises 
about one-third of the book, is found to be adapted to the 
wants of beginners in Homer; the notes are copious, and 
the Vocabulary is illustrated with more than twenty 
wood-cuts, most of which are new inthis country. The 
aed of the book is good and the type and paper excel- 
ent. 


A TREATISE ON ORDINARY AND PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
Equations. By William Woolsey Johnson. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place. 368 pp. 
$3.50. 


The treatment of the subject of Differential Equations, 
as presented by Professor Johnson, will be found complete 
in all those portions which bear upon their practical appli- 
cations, and in the discussion of their theory as far as it 
can be adequately treated without the use of the complex 
variable. In arrangement of matter there are twelve 
chapters, which treat of the ‘“ Nature and Meaning of a 
Differential Equation Between two Variables,’”’—‘‘ Kqua- 
tions of the First Order and Degree,’’—‘‘ Equations of the 
First Order, but not of the First Degree,’’— ‘ Equations of 
the Second Degree,’’—‘‘ Linear Equations with Constant 
G€o-efficients,”—‘“‘ Linear Equations with Variable Co-effi- 
cients,”’—‘‘ Solutions in Series.’’—‘‘ The Hypergeometric 
Series,’’—‘‘ Special Forms of Differential Equations,’’— 
“ Partial Differential Equations of the First Order,’ and 
“Partial Differential Equations of Higher Order.” An 
amount of space greater than usual has been given to 
geometrical illustrations, which arise when the variables 
are regarded as the rectangular co-ordinates of a point. 
Particular attention has also been paid to the development 
of symbolic methods, especially in connection with the 


operator as. Some new applications of this symbol have 


been made. Chapter VII. 1s devoted to the general solu- 

tion of the binomial equation in the notation of the hyper- 

geometric series, and chapter IX. to Riccati’s, Bessel’s, and 

Legendre’s equations. The examples have been derived 

from various sources, while many of them have been pre- 

—- qaneeny for this work. They are arranged in or- 
er of difficulty, and solutions of them are given. 


ELSMERE ELSEWHERE ; or Shifts and Make-shifts, Logical 
and Theological. By a disciple of James Freeman Clark, 
D.D. Boston: Wm.,Macdonald & Co. 183 pp. 50cents, 
The author of this little volume has shown a great deal 

of common sense in its preparation, proving the fact, that 

to make a book sure of a reading, it should be of a conven- 
ient form and size. This pocket edition of ‘Elsmere 

Elsewhere” can be carried easily, and thus be more sure 

of areader. It may not meet the approval of all, but the 

title is attractive, and the book once bought will ne apt to 
be read. It consists of twenty-seven short chapters, 
logical and theological. It is the author’s design, to give 
in a clear and concise manner, to readers not having ion 
to investigate long discussions, ‘‘ the pith of the palaver ”’ 
concerning retention and rejection of Scripture. There is 
also a long Apvendix, followed by ‘“‘ The Prayer of the 

President being Washington’s ‘New Year Aspiration’ 

with additions by Lincoln and Others.” 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH PROSE. A Manual of Com- 
peace and Rhetoric, By John G. R. McElroy, A.M. 
hird Edition, with Complete Analysis. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway. 339 pp. $1.20. 
The teacher of rhetoric has a double office : first, he must 
make writers; secondly, he must so exhibit the laws of his 
art as to promote mental discipline. He must also be 
practical and rational. With all these views in mind, the 
author has tried to fill a place ——— books on rhetoric, 
which to his mind seemed empty. pon examination, it 
will be seen that, in the arrangement of the book, the 
analysis is not only by paragraphs, but also by the larger 





sections. The main divisions are set forth ; then under 





each of these come Geaee. then subdivisions of chapters 
which are again divided into sections. Finally, the subject 
of each payeee is given, @nd thus the last analysis is 
reached. e author has also exhibited the laws of 
rhetoric in their entirety, not only those of style but those 
of invention, under which the questions are largely 
theoretical. The limitation to prose has been adopted, as 
the author believes tbat every one can attain to proficiency 
in that department, while poetry and romance are prod- 
ucts of special endowments. As this volume is the out- 

wth of experience in teaching, it will be found to be 

th practical and useful. 


A PRIMER. By Anna B. Badlam. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., Publishers, 123 pp. 


This prettily bound and attractive little book,is intended 
by Miss Badlam, to furnish children with reading from the 
start. First, is picture reading; then sentence reading, 
followed by conversation lessons. Thirty pages of these 
exercises,which serve as models for teachers, are followed 
by a series of reading lessons carefully prepared and 

raded, to meet the wants of children of average ability. 

he short and simple stories given are pleasing and of 
variety si fficient to chain the attention, and interest the 
es from first to last. As a teacher of experience, Miss 

adlam feels assured that pupils who use the materials 
which compose this little volume, will make rapid and 
satisfactory progress in reading. The make-up of the book 
is all that can desired for the purpose. The illustra- 
tions are original and attractive, the paper and type excel 
lent, the leaves red-edged, and the covers illustrated. 


REPORTS. 


HIstoRY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SouTH CAROLINA. With a 
Sketch of the Free School System. By Colyer Meriwether, A.B., 
Johns Hopkins University. Washington: Government print 
ing office. 


The author describes the earliest efforts in the state for inte! 
lectual improvement. The colony was very early alive to the 
necessity of schools. Not only were schools founded and main- 
tained in the province by the government, but many youths went 
to England for their education. The colleges came late, and 
slow. The College of Charleston, thourh founded by the legisla- 
tive act ot 1785, has given collegiate instruction only since the first 
quarter of the present century. Every denomination o1 any 
strength in the state has tounded a college. The first attempt to 
furnish a general system of free schools was in 181]. It proposed 
tree instruction to all children, but gave preterence to poor chil- 
dren. There was no provision for a supervising officer. ‘the 
system was u failure. he present system, which was adopted in 
1868, has made a beginning—ond only a beginning. It has some 
but not all the elements which are needed to make it a success; 
the greut thing is a tirm, solid, popular taith in the necessity ot 
free education. ' 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. Loturop Co. are the publishers of a story of a real colonial 
boy ia the days of hardship and daring. 

Ginn & Co. have just issued ‘** Myers’ General History,” by P. 
V.N. Myers, preside:.t of Belmont College. 

D. APPLETON & Co. have ready Vol. XII. International Educa- 
tion Series. The title is ‘** European Schvols; or What I saw in the 
Schools of Germany, France, Austria, and Switzeriand,” by L. R. 
Klemm, Ph.D. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have published “* A Longon Life,” a story by 
Henry James. 

HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. include only first-class works in 
their Riverside Paper Series. A jiate number is “* Mosses from an 
Old Manse,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

A. 8. BARNES & Co. have recently published “Songs >f Praise.” 

y Rev. Dr. Lewis W. Mudge. It is a hymn and tune book for 
social worship and prayer meetings. 

GEORGE H. ELuis, Boston, issues a very useful volume, ** The 
Scientific Spirit of the Age, and other Pleas and Discussions,” by 
Frances Power Cobbe. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & Co. have among their latest works “ Syste- 
matic Theology,’ by Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D. 
P a. BANCROFT’s life of President Polk will be pubiished this 
all. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, of New York, has issued the second 
edition of * King’s “ Classical .nd Foreign Annotations.” 


D. C. HEATH & Co. have among their latest books * A Guide to 
the Study of Nineteenth Century Authors,” by Louise Manning 
Hodgkins. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. will publish Max Muller's Giffurd lec- 
tures, which were delivered last year at Glasgow. 


MAGAZINES. 


Harper's Magazine for September is a bright number. One of 
the most instructive articles is that on the * Religious Movement 
in France.” in which is described the present status of Catholicism 
and Protestantism in that country. The subject is also treated 
from a social and political standpoint. As an aid in getting a true 
conception of the France of to-day, the article is invaluable. All 
lovers of our country, and that should include all teachers, will 
be interested in what George William Curtis bas to say about 
“ Americanism.” In “The Place of the Fitting-School in 
American Education,”’ in the September Scribner’s, George Trum- 
bull Ladd, professor in Yale College, treats of a very important 
link in the chain of education. He has some sharp, though 
friendly, criticisms to make. The “ railroad series“ is very inter- 
esting ; during the past four decades, the railroad has played a very 
important part in our country’s history. The article in the cur 
rent number is on “ Safety in Railroad Travel,” by H. G. Prout. 








He Wants Results. 


“T will not accept your bodiless theories,’ exclaims the materi- 
alist. “I uire something tangible; if vou make an assertion 
then support it with acceptable evidence.’ Very well, then; how 
is this for evidence : 


Here are names you may find in the back of our notes of Com 
pound Oxygen at any time. 


Hon. Wm. D. Kelly, member of Congress. Philadelphia. cok 
Rev. Victor L. Conrad, Editor Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. { 
Rev. Charles W. Cushing, D.D., Roches.er, N. Y. 

Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Editor Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ii. 

W. H. Worthington, Kaitor New South, Birmingham, Ala. 
Judge H. P. » rooman, Quenemo, Kan. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. 

Judge R. 8. Voorhees, New York City. 

Mr, E. C. Suigtt. Ph ladelphia. 

Hon, W. W. Schuyler, Baston, Pa, 

Mr. Frank Siddall, Merchant, Philadelphia. 

Edward L. Wilson, Broadwav, N. Y., Ed. Phila. Photographer. 
Fidelia M. Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii, Sandwich [slands. 

Alexander Ritchic, Inverness, Scotland. 

Mrs, Manual V. Ortega, Fresnillo, Vacatecas, Mexico. ’ 
Mrs. Emma Cooper, Utilla, Spanish Honduras, Central America. 
J. Cobb, Casablanca, Morocco. 

M. V. Ashbrook, Red Bluff, Cal. 

Jacob Ward, Bowral, New South Wales. 

And thousands of others in every part of the world. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pases. regarding the effect of Com- 
ering 


un omg ae on invalids su trom coummmetion. asthma, 
ronchitis, dys , hay fever, headache, debility, 4 
matism, ne ia; all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 


sent, free of c to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1529 Arch St., P Pa.; or 120 Sutter street, >a? 
Francisco, Cal. 
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TANDARD SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


INCLUDE SUCH 


Superior and Popular Text-Books 


AS THE FOLLOWING: 














READERS. ARITHMETICS, 


Holmes’ New First Reader, Venable’s New Elementary Arithmetic, 
Holmes’ New Second Reader, Venable’s New Practical Arithmetic. 


LATIN. 
Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer, 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Reader, 


Holmes’ New Third Reader, 
Holmes’ New Fourth Reader, 
Holmes’ New Fifth Reader. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 
Maury’s Elementary Geography, Gildersleeve’s Latin Exercise-Book, 
Maury’s Manual of Geography, Perrin’s Caesar’s Civil War. 
Maury’s Revised Physical Geography, eee eee 
ieneemeiie. Knoflach’s German Simplified, 


The Clarendon Dictionary. | Knoflach’s Spanish Simplified. 


—————_——— <r Spey +) i> 
MODS Ot”, 





EW books and new editions. Embodying methods of teaching, now most approved in good schools; suggestive and 
helpful to teachers ; interest-awakening and stimulating to pupils ;—these books commend themselves to all teachers who 
desire to have the best text-books in the hands of their pupils. 

HE first four books of Holmes’ New Readers have been received with the highest favor and are used in thousands of 
schools. In the quality of their reading matter, their careful grading, script models, phonic drills and language exercises, 
beauty of illustration, typography, excellence of binding and lowness of price, they have no superior, The New Fifth 
Reader, just issued, is fully up to the high standard of merit and attractiveness of the lower books, with its choice 

selections of rare interest, its explanatory notes and biographical sketches, 

N no class of school books has greater progress been made in recent years than in school geographies, nor has any author 
contributed more -largely to this result than Maury. Maury’s Geographies, as now issued, have the largest interest for 
pupils, most beautiful and distinct maps, all thoroughly kept up with the progress of geographical science. 

ENABLE’S New Arithmetics, a two-book course, are imbued with the spirit of progressive teaching and provide an 
abundance of thoroughly graded work, attractive for variety and practical value. You’ should see them—the latest 
and _ best. 

So likewise, if you are not already aware of the high merit, compact comprehensiveness, clearness, great convenience 
and moderate cost of the * Handy Clarendon,” you should not fail to become acquainted with the book, 

O American linguist ranks higher than Gildersleeve, as no similar aids in the study of Latin command higher appre- 
ciation than Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer, Latin Grammar, etc. 

In the practical study of German or Spanish, Prof. Knoflach’s books, recently issued, give great satisfaction. 





These books are widely used in all parts of the country. Write us for further information concerning them and 
their introduction. Send for Descriptive Catalogue. Address 


University Publishing Company, 


66 & 68 DUANE STREET, 
3 TREMONT, PLACE, BOSTON. | NEW YORK. 
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Voots | 
Sarsagacla 
WO 


Noses 
Vas Wolae 


Vigor and Vitality are quickly given to every 
part of the body by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. That 
tired feeling is entirely overcome, the blood is 
purified, enriched, and vitalized, the stomach is 
toned and strengthened, the appetite restored. 
Try Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 

t? Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commissioner or City Superiatendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
a, to the school to which the appointment is 
made, 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be ——_ > in a term of 20 weeks, also 
= Geography, Reading, Writing and Spelling, 
put 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination, 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 





EE 6 coccdnsnteens E. P. WATERBURY, LL.D. 
Brockpurt...... + «. CHAs. D. MCLEAN, LL.B 
SD « citien és wétienll JAMES M. CasseEty, PH.D. 
SIE .cnccceccenca JAMEs H. Hoose, Pa#.D. 
OO SR F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
IR «nace 06 dee Wo. J. Mrune, LL.D. 
New Palts.......... - FRANK 8. CAPEN, Pa.D. 
SOMMER. ccascce scuse JAMES M. MILNE, Pu. D. 
Oswego’ ...... ......E. A. SHeLDON, PH.D. 
Potedai. .....000 cece. E. H. Cook, Pa.D. 





NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL 
AND MODEL SCHOOLS, 


TRENTON. 


FALL TERM WILL COMMENCE MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 16, 


The Normal School prepares for teaching; the 
Model for business, the drawing-room or college. 

Total cost at the Normal, including board, wash- 
ing, books, &c., $156 to $16C per year, at the 
Model $200 per year. Buildings lighted by gas, 
and heated by steam. Dormitories elegantly 
furnished, provided with baths, &c. 

For circular containing full particulars address, 


J. M. CREEN, Principal, 
TRENTON, 
NEW JERSEY. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps, 


Estimates for School Supplies 
of every Description, 


ARTHUR COOPER, 
292 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 











THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


In regard to school text-books there are 
certain standard publications to which 
might well be applied the words of Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Brook.” It can easily be imagined 
that teachers, who have for years kept an 
eye on the progress of education, might 
say, *‘ Books may come, and books may 
go, but the superior and popular publica- 
tions of The ba apy | Publishing Co. go 
on forever.” In no class of school books 
has greater progress been made in recent 
years, than in school geographies, and few 
authors have contributed more largely to 
this result than Maury. Maury’s Geogra- 
phies, as now issued, have intense interest 
for pupils, beautiful and distinct maps, all 
thoroughly kept up with the progress of 
geographical science. The list of this 
house also includes new books and new 
editions, embodying methods of teaching, 
now most approved in good schools , sug- 
gestive:and helpful to teachers, interest- 
awakening and stimulating to pupils ; 
these books commend themselves to all 
teachers who desire to have the best text- 
books in hands of their pupils. The first 
four books of Holmes’ New Readers have 
been received with the highest favor, and 
are used in thousands cf schools; in the 
quality or their reading matter, their care- 
ful grading, script models, phonic drills 
and language exercises, beauty of illustra- 
tion, typography, excellence of binding, 
and lowness of price, they have few supe- 
riors. The New Fifth Reader, just issued, 
is fully up to the high standard of merit 
and attractiveness. Venable’s New Arith- 
metics (a two-book course) are imbued 
with the spirit of progressive teaching and 
provide an abundance of thoroughly 
graded work, attractive for variety and 
practical value. Equally conspicuous for 
high merit, compact comprehensiveness, 
clearness, great convenience, and moder- 
ate cost, is the ‘‘ Handy Clarendon,” Gil- 
dersleeve’s New Latin Primer, and Prof. 
Knoflach’s German or Spanish books, 
recently issued. These books are widely 
used in all parts of the country. Write, for 
further information, to The University 
Publishing Co., 66 Duane street, N. Y. 





Teachers and school officers who seek 
the most advanced methods of teaching, 
and wish corresponiling text-books, are 
much interested in Potter’s New Elemen- 
tary Gedgraphy, by Miss Eliza H. Morton, 
late teacher of geographical science, at 
Battle Creek College, Mich., one of the 
newest, strongest, and most original text- 
books ever produced on this subject; an 
entirely new method, endorsed by leading 
educators throughout the country. The 
teacher’s edition contains a complete*out- 
line for oral instruction, a model oral 
lesson, and outlines for teaching every 
lesson in the book. Send for exchange 
price-list to Messrs. John E. Potter & Co., 
publishers, 1111 Market street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


So much has been said and written in 
the attempt to find a true remedy for con- 
sumption—that most dreaded scourge— 
that it is pleasant to hear of anything that 
offers relief. Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
claims to cure where all else fails ; 1t is one 
of the best of cough syrups, tastes good. 
Sold by druggists. Singers who have 
used this cure commend it in the highest 
terms, 


The attention of teachers, school- 
officers, and all persons interested in read- 
ing and elocution is respectfully called to 
the merits of the publications of the Penn 
Publishing Company, 1124 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. hese include Practical 
Elocution, by J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. ; 
one of the best and most popular text- 
books on the subject of elocution; this 
work, as its name implies, is a condensed 
yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of elocution, giving brief consider- 
ation to all the topics bearing upon natural 
expression. The Elocutionist’s Annual is 
one of the best series of speakers published 
of which seventeen numbers are now 
issued. The advantage in using these books 
as readers lies first, in the fact that they 
contain many of the best selections for the 
purpose, and that their cost is so slight 
that the book can be frequently changed. 
Best Things from Best Authors is also on 
the list, each yolume is composed of three 
numbers of The Flocutionist’s Annual in 
the order of their issue. They are admira- 
bly adapted to class drill, and are exten- 
sively used for that purpose. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure bilious and ner- 
vous ills, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Have you been thinking that good men did not register with agencies? The TEACHERS’ Co. 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Of Chicago, has filled the highest salaried ee vacant the past Summer 
in seven Western States. Michigan, $1,800; Wisconsin, $1,800; Minnesota, $1,500; Lowa, $2,000. 
Arkansas, $1,800; Lllinois, $1,650; and Dakota, $1,800. When competition is so great and there ure 
hundreds of candidates outside of agencies, do you think the agency could fill the majority of a)| 
the good positions if it did not have the best men? Every one recognizes the cqrrectness of the 
principle on which agencies work ; the immense amount of time School Boards and Superintendents 
can save by consulting them; the saving in railread fares to the candidates; and the opportunities 
they offer to first-class teachers of learning in time of good places, and making it possible to com- 
pete for them. Is it then not time for you to investigate and learn whether this principle is jn 
successful operation? Is the agency a good thing on paper, but, in practice, an institution that 
talks loudly of “calls” and “ vacancies” it never fills? Some agencies are such; butif you want 
co learn of an agency that actually does fill the places, and tells you where they are and who the 
teachers are they have placed in them, write for circulars to the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE As- 
SOCIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Do not stand by and complain because your fellow. 
teachers who may have no better qualifications than yourself, taking advantage of the agency, 
gradually rise to positions of prominence while you stand still. The best men, the most energetic, 
wide-awake, active men, the men who are bound to come to the front, the men who desire the 
highest places for work and influence and power, join the agencies‘and work through them. If you 
do not believe this read our private circular of the positions filled by us during the past few years, 

dress ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Sireet, CHICAGO. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamuilies, su- 
perior Prefessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal’ 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


’ 41 Superintenden- 
A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. {S°8innc 
$850 to $2,000. 17 Positions in Colleges. 48 Hivh 
School Principalships, $600 to $1,400. 82 High 
School Assistants, Grammar. Intermediate, and 
Primary positions, $400 to $750. 34 Positions for 
Specialists in Science, Latin, Music, Art, Elocu 
tion, Book-keeping, &c., $400 to $1.000. 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies, 
Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, Pa, 





23 Union Square, New York.| L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 


Teachers’ Agency 's Teachers’ Agency 


Brockway 
OF RELIABLE ormerly Chicago), 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc Supplies ee teachers for schools, 
Musicians, of both pores, for, Universitice, Col colleges and families. 

egen, ools, Families, an: urches. Circulars Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 28 West 23d St., N. Y, 


rents. Selling and renting of school property. 
Recommends schools to parents. 








SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references furnished, 


£, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, betweenRroadwey and Feurtt TEACHERS WANTED. Sk oe 


Avenue, New York City. 13th year. 


FOR REGISTRATION. : 
NO FEE BEST FACILITIES, 500 TEACHERS 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, With good records, wanted at ence, by the 


LARGE BUSINESS , 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for Stamp. 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., PROPs., 
J. E. MASSEE, SECRETARY, 


of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. l4th., N. ¥. | Salaries $300 to $2,500. Form for Stamp. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


R, E. AVERY, 
9s§ EXC 
ou s® - CHa ye, Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


4 Established, 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y, 


a 5 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
"eat msias BOSTON. Fok athy 
Good teachersr ded toschool officers. Good 
pinces for smcosesfal eacbers. Ciraulars on application 


For larger salaries, or change of location A) 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 N Yy RDUS ATION AL BURE AU 
State Street, Chicago, Ill., Orville Brewer, . ® 4 j 
Manager. 25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 
All the facilities of the propmetors for reaching 
wrincipals and school officers are placed at the 
BEATTY ORGANS Fisposal of those who —— = _— 
Onl 50, Gre: stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 
for Tice yey ~~ dle "AYOS icon 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietows, 
SUuiys 5. BSG, Weelensiem, Hew Compas H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF 
CHICAGO is just sending out ten thousand (10,000) persona! 
* Jetters to School Roards throughout the country, to learn 


of all the sudden vacancies which always occur at the opening and during the first few weeks of the 
school year. 


If you can accept a better place and wish to take advantage of the information this agency will 
receive write them at once. 
Last year Mr. Brewer averaged four calls a day for teachers during September and October. 
Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


NOBODY BUT A MULE 


would refuse to accept the teachers’ helps found in 
our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL. 


Send for acopy. Don’t try to keep school without it. 
Give us a chance this year to help you all we can. 
Send 12 cents for the new NUMBER BUILDER, for seat 
work in numbers, a companion to the famous Sen- 
tence Builder and Word Builder. Try 3000 of our 
colored pegs in a box, total cost, aside from postage, 

— 10 cents. Remember that we shall soon publish a 
MANUAL FOR WoRK IN UNGRADED SCHOOLS, something that every country teacher 
will want. Kindergarten material and furniture a specialty. Be liberal when you 
order, and deal kindly with the old reliable house of 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
KINDERGARTE AND SCHOOL ) J. W.SCHERMERHORN & 00. 


SUPPLIES. { 3% Easr Lith Sr., New York. 


FIRST-CLASS ACCENTS WANTED 
To introduce our new “ Man Wonderful” Manikin, National Question 
Book and Unique Pencil Sharpener to-every teacher and school. Please 
write for particulars. ? 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 428, inten Peet Re Si lcags. 

















w feachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Su Professors, Teachers, Gove Moe 
Seep on to Colleges, Schools, Families. a2? 
Shurches. Also ‘Bookkeepers, Stenographom 
jopyists ana Cashiers to Business Firms. 


(iirs,) A. D. CULVER, 
Adaress ) Seo witth Awa. i. > 















































pp=Anene will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHooL JoURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 
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The Independent. 
EDUCATIONAL NUMBER. 


AUGUST 29th, 1889. 
Our Public Schools. 


The Public School System, 

Industrial Education, 

National Aid to Southern Educa-~- 
tion, 

Public Schools and Religion, 

DISCUSSED BY 

GEORGE W. CABLE, Northampton, Mass. 

MOSES MERRILL, Head-Master of Boston Latin 
School. ’ 

Bishop JOHN J. KEANE, Washington. 

J. L. M. CURRY, Secretary of Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund. 

Gen. 8. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal of Hampton 
Institute. 

EDWIN D. MEAD, Boston, Mass. 

HORACE BUMSTEAD, President of Atlanta 
University. 

J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary of Education for 
Massachusetts. 

OSCAR H. COOPER, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for Texas. 

A.D. MAYO, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

WALTER H. PAGE, New York City. 

THOS. G. APPLE, President of Franklin and 
Marshall College. 

WM. F. WARREN, D. D., President of Boston 
University. 

A. P. MARBLE, Supt. of Public Schools in Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Pror. GOLDWIN SMITH, Toro.:to, Canada. 

AUSTIN BIERBOWER, Chicago, TL. 

Pror. H. H. BOY ESEN, Columbia College, New 
York. 

0. F. EMERSON, Supt. of City Schools in Musca- 
tine, Wis. 

EDWARD P. CLARK, The Evening Post, 
York. 

Pres. ALBERT SALISBURY, Whitewater, Wis. 


Single Copiec, ten cents, 
... $300 Two Years ... 
ADDRESS 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 BROADWAY, New York City. 


New 


One Year .... .. -$5 00 
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How fo Gure 
SKin § ocalp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


E MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 


ibe scalp d 


iseases, with loss of hair, from 
a cally and 


infancy to old age, are s ily, economi 


permanently cu 


red by the CUTICURA 


when all other remedies and methods fail. 


ICURA, the 


great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 


i 


it, externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 


Purifier, internally, cureevery form of skin 


and blood @: 


isease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Pre 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., 


Price, CuTicuRA, 50¢.: SOAP, 
red by_the POTTER 
STON, MASS. 


Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 4 
8 


n prevented by CuTICURA SOAP. 


nesses, in CuT: A 
the only pain-killing plaster. 


Relief in one minute, for al] pains and weak- 


ANnTI-PAIN PLAST 
25e. _ 





DEAFEsc 


Tubular Ear Cushions. 
comfortable, selfad 


tanctly. U: 





inseen, 5 
‘ul when all remedies fail. on! P 
Br INGO Sl ede or a 


for illustrated book of proofs FREE, 


in writing for intormation, please mention 


this paper. 





$60 SALARY $40 EXPENSES IN AD- 
VANCE allowed each month. Steady 
employment at home or traveling. No soliciting. 
Duties delivering and making collections. No 
Postal Cards. Address with stamp, HAFER & 


CO., Riqua, O. 








who have used Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption 
say itis BEST OF ALL. 
Sold everywrere. 250, 


© wish we 

wo tack 
Electric Goods. 

8 where, on trees, 
aces, in town 


tates. Steady employment; wages 8: 


SEER WANTED Every where 
Q| home or W travel, We 


umiploy areiiable person im your county 
Up advertisements and show cards of 
Advertisements w be tacked up every- 
fences and turupikes, in conspicuous 
and country iv all parts of the United 
50 per day; 


expenses advanced ; uo talking required. Local work for e 


all or part of the 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


time. ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 


RY & CO., Sixth and Vine Sta. 
NO ATTENTION PAID TO ‘AL CARDS. 
e9ee3e0 mJ 





00 25 00 A MONTA can be 
15> {0 $ .™™ made workiny tor us. 
ents preterred who can furnish a horse and 

give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

N. B.—Please state - and business experience. 
Never mind about sending stamp for reply. B. F. 


J. & Co. 





vi PISO'S CURE FOR 
wy «CURES WHERE AL AILS 


be ae memes, O 
CONSUMPTION 








MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N.Y, RELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. ,also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over ull others 





BROWN’S 
FRENCH 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 








Mention this paper, * Umere, Ba 





IBOOKS 


TEACHERS’ 


Prices 


legant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 


E 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 
' Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 


us the last year. 


You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 


discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 


of the best 1,000 ready in September. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs.. 


25 Clinton Place, New Vork. 
185 Wabash Avenue. Ch age 



















BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. Cet Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 


AND DISCOUNTS. 


Handsome 


xcellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 6 


‘Forders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. 
to gocts, perlb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 





particular and state if Bn want Formosa or Amoy 
perial, Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 


Oolong, Mixed, 
No Humb 


~ . Kemem 
Goods. Send at once for a Trial Order to the Old Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good 
particulars address The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New 


Ibs. of our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When orderin 


be 

oung Hyson, Gunpowder, Sm 
r we deal = in Pure 
ea. For 


ork, N.Y. P.O. Box 287. 











When Isaac Hopper, the American phil- 
anthropist, met a boy with a dirty face or 
hands, he would stop him and inquire if 
he ever studied chemistry. The boy, with 
a wondering stare, answered, ‘ No.” 
‘**Well, then, I will teach you how to per- 
form a curious chemical experiment,” 
said Hopper; ‘‘go home, take a piece of 
soap, put it in water and rub it briskly on 
your hands and face. You have no idea 
what a beautiful froth it will make, and 
how much whiter your skin will be. 
That’s a chemical experiment; I advise 
you to try it.” 


A man on the witness stand, instead of 
speaking so that the jury could hear him, 
mumbled his answers to his counsel. 
Finally the judge said, ‘* Will you kindly 
speak so that these gentlemen can hear 
you?” pointing to the jury. The man 
turned and found the twelve men all in 
an attitude of strained attention. His face 
at once lighted up with a half-grateful 
and half-flattered expression, and he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Why, custaialy } Are they inter- 
ested in my case+” And from this point 
he made a better witness, feeling, as he 
did, that he had an audience that wanted 
to listen to him. 


Clark—*‘ Well, I declare ! Smithers, how 
you have picked up lately.” Smithers— 
** Yes, yes; things were bad enough with 
me a httle while back, but I happened to 
run across the advertisement i : 
Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., and 
they put me in position to make money 
right along. If you know of anybody 
else needing employment, here is their 
name and address.” 


Now that the period of re-opening school 
is so near at hand, school officers are inter- 
ested in the most improved patterns of 
school furniture. It is well to remember 
that the Andrews Manufacturing Co., 76 
Fifth Ave., near 14th St., New York, are 
the manufacturers of the only Dovetailed 
School Furniture in the world and also 
make Andrews’ globes. tellurians, maps, 
charts of all kinds, blackboards, dustless 
erasers, and crayons. They have just pub- 
lished Andrews’ new series of school 
maps. 


The way in which John Stuart Mill pro- 
posed to a lady, who eventually became 
his wife, is said to have been as follows: 
‘*T wish I had your head, Mr. Mill,” said 
the young lady, on an occasion when that 
gentleman had solved for her a knotty 
point. ‘*And I wish I had your heart,’ 
replied Mr. Mill. ‘* Well,” said the lady, 
**since your head and my heart agree so 
well, lam willing that we should go into 
partnership.” And such was the result. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and essing Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

) Handsomely Furnixhed Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


A little girl was permitted to go to 
church one Sunday to hear her papa 
preach. On this special occasion papa’s 
sermon was of the ** warning” order, and 
his earnest voice rang out solemnly in the 
Sunday quiet. After a moment of breath- 
less surprise and horror she rose excitedly 
to her feet, and her wide, reproachful eyes 
just peeping over the back of the seat, 
called out, in sweet, chiding tones, ‘* What 
for is you scolding all the peoples so, 
papa ?”’ 


Little Bertie was peeping through the 
fence of the back yard, one morning, 
when he saw neighbor Howard killing a 
couple of chickens, one of them a rooster 
for whom Bertie had quite a friendly fond- 


ness, 

That day Bertie went with his parents 
yy invitation to take dinner with neighbor 

oward. To the surprise of all, the little 
boy refused to eat any chicken. 

** Why, Bertie, what isthe reason you 
won’t eat chicken? I thought you liked 
it,” said his mother. 

*“*T do, but—” 

** Well, but what?” 

“IT don’t want to eat anybody I know, 
and”—pointing to the chicken—‘ I know 
him.” 

Cut Rates to the West. 

Cheap tickets to all points in Kansas, Colorado, 
Indian Territory (Oklahoma,) Texas and other 
States and Territories in the West will be sold by 
The Santa Fe Route from Chicago and other 
points along the line, on August 6 and 20, Sep- 
tember 10 and 24, and October 8. 

For culars ask your Ticket Agent or write 
to John J. Byrne, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Santa Fe Route, Chicago, Li. 





Way Cougs. 


HEN a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 
Keep it in the house. You are liable to 
have a cough at any 
time, and no other 
remedy is so effective 
as this world- 
2a renowned prepara- 
@ tion. No household, 
with young children, 
should be without it, 
Scores of lives are 
saved every year by 
its timely use. 
Jenner, Northampton, 





Amanda B. 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Common gratitude im- 
pels me to acknowledge the great bene- 
tits I have derived for my children from 
the use of Ayer’s most excellent Cherry 


Pectoral. I had lost two dear children 
from croup and consumption, and had 
the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
maining daughter and son, as they were 
delicate. Happily, I tind that by giving 
them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the first 
symptoms of throat or lung trouble, they 
are relieved from danger, and are be- 
coming robust, healthy children.” 

“In the winter of 1885 I took a bad 
cold which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew worse, so that the family 
physician considered me incurable, sup- 
sing me to be in consumption. Asa 
ast resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, in a short time, the cure was 
complete. Since then I have never been 
without this medicine. I am fifty years 
of age, weigh over 190 pounds, and at- 
tribute my good health to the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.’”’"—G.W.Youker, 
Salem, N. J. 

“Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’’—Rev. Thos. B. Russell, 
Secretary Holston Conference and P. E, 
of the Greenville District, M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY_ « 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, g5. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x56 in. and one tigure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, ete., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp, 
if you mention this paper. 

The Elephant Stencils mentioned in this 
number will be sent to any address for 10 
cents. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


We now are ready to sup nly 
suitable books for School Th 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Besar 
BooKs FOR ScHooL LiprRa- 
Ries. This is a classified cata- 
Jogzue, contains 64 pp. Books 
suitable for different grades 
indicated. Big discounts for 
quantities. A descriptive list of books mo 









ces. This list is probably the best selection o 
e size made, and is graded to suit the age o 
the reader, aad also classified into subjects 
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SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 


EDWARD ECCLESTON’S 
NEW 


First Book in American History. 


It will be one of the most attractive and interesting scnool books ever issued. 
Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3 and § BOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
NOW READY. 


HOLBROOK’S NEW COMPLETE GRAMMAR. 


Holbrook’s ** Training Lessons” and ‘‘ Complete Grammar” in one volume, 272 
pp., 12mo. By ALFRED HOLBROOK, President of the National Normal School, 
Lebanon, Ohio, PRICE, 65 CENTS. 





In the revision a few additions have been made to the constructions of various parts of speech ; 
fuller examples have been made of the more subtle constructions in Nouns, Pronouns, and of 
Infinitive Verbs; an enumeration of all the possible construction of Nouns and Pronouns is 
furnished for review study, and also of Pronouns and Infinitive Verbs. The Index is much 


improved in accuracy and fullness. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, 8 Hawley Street, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathematics. | Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 
New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s). | ture. 
Brands’ Physiologies. | Students’ Series of English Classics. 


Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. “otf a ella 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. Our Republic: A new Manual of Civil Govern 


ment. 
Our Language: A new Grammar by ‘South- | . 3 
worth und Goddard. Smith’s Compend of U. 8, History. 


Boyd’s Art Galleries. | Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. | Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, .Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








The attention of Teachers is invited to the hENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provinent Gavincs [ire Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
which is the CHEapEst, SAFEST AND F arrest contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 
Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SECRETARY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 








SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 





READY IN JULY. A NEW ALGEBRA 


in the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


By Wma. F. BrapBury, Head Master of Cambridge Latin School, and GRENVILLE C. 
Emery, Master in the Boston Latin School. Designed fur High Schools, 
Academies and Preparatory Schools. 412 pp. Price, $1.08. 

This is a book carefully prepared in the light of a long and successful experience 
as instructors, and a familiarity with the most recent requirements for admission to 
the Colleges and Scientific Schools, and it contains the latest and most approved 
methods of presenting the subject. 

The publishers believe that this will be found to have no superior as a text-book 
in Algebra. It is especially commended to the attention of instructors in schools 
having departments preparatory for higher institutions. 


A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “= °° "'"*“wstema on™!" 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely goraging together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise come. and delightfully in one he .”"—MILTON. 
irgil, Cesar, Horace, ro, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Kenephon'e A nabasis, each to teachers, 1.80. 
Clark's Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Price to Teac! $1.10. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histe . Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
2" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





“THE STANDARD” 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 27th dition. 


Every letter writer, author, p= wart proof-reader, instructor, or pupil should be 
familiar with this well-known and standard work on punctuation and capitalization, 
12mo. Cloth. 348 pp. Price, $1.00. 


CLASS MANUALS. 


COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises. 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.50. 


A practical text book from an Editor’s workshop, and one of the best for class use, 
for sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


“Far in Advance of any Work yet Produced.” 


POTTER'S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science at Battle Creek College, Mich. 


Is the newest, strongest and most original text-book ever produced on this subject. An entirely 
new method, Endorsed by leading Educators throughout the country. Teachers’ Edition contains 
a-complete outline for oral instruction, a model Oral Lesson, and outlines for teaching every les-<on 
in the book. Scholars’ Edition 65 Cents. Teachers’ Edition, $1.00. : 


60 Cents. 





Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, -50 | Bellow’s Elements ofGeometry, - - $1.00 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, -60 | Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, 1,00 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Eng. Lit. 1.00! Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - ~- 1.00 





Prices quoted ure for Introduction. Send for Exchange Price-List. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
1111-1113 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, PUBLISHESS AND DEALERS IN 


Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Dra ne See, pees Setele, 
College, N. J. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


cation,  AL80 MANUFACTURERS OF 
’ 
“It is admirably fitted to supplement any of PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
the regular elementary works, and is invaluable 





TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 


to those students who stuily, not merely to « Mm. 3. 4 howe poem Bay = 4 Comtgned, oe the 
.—Ne » | wees n mary and Gram- 

ned to know New England Journal of E mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 
~ arranged in a carefully graded series, are made with 
“The chapter on ‘The Chemical Factor in | the greatest regard for accuracy and beauty, and are 
Human Progress’ has all the fascination of — pA 4 — — verse. ae have 
ance: indeed. i : ado y the cities of the country, and 
eee: ae Stade The eaten Mieke are absolutely indispensable to the correct teaching 
Christian Intellige ‘ . 7 of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 


Sues 4 particulars, address 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, gf om answre 
ASTOR PLAC, NW YORE THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
‘ 4 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. | 79 wWahasb oeuae wae . Saatee, lun, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., |Fiye Valuable New Books 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 
To be Published in July. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES |HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course/ than a thousand questions recently used in the 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 





























COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. each. 
MONY, a thoroughly good book by L. O. 
For Choirs and Singing Classes, JEHOVAH’S By C. C. CASE. 
Anthems, Motets and Chants, and 70 Songs-and SINGING CLASSES, 
many thousands of RICHARDSON’S NE ; ne 
Contains an unusually fine selection of Chorus« 
HOADLEY'S SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS, Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 
Schools cannot do better than to use SONG And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
3, (50c.; $4.80 doz.) 
Kindergarten Teachers use more and more] Thorough instruction under ablest Masters i! 
LITTLE ONES, ($2.) CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 
C. H. DITSON & CU., 867 Broadway, New York. | E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 





A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


. 
i ational Dustless Cr ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
g | Sole Agents: R. H.VOGDES& CO., 


examinations for admission imto the leading 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
Part II., for Grammar Grades. Price, 40 cts. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
copy, 20 cts. each. 
LANGUAGE HALF 
Drawing. A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
has a prominent centre at the publishing house AP Y ID VAN 
of Oliver Ditson Company. J 
EMERSON. 192 pages, 125 tunes and Songs, and 
PRAISE, by L. 0. EMeRson. A grand good| The latest and best singing book by this populir 
Glees. ($1.; $9. doz.) CONVENTIONS, 
METHOD, ($3.): of N. E. CONSERVA- 
($3.) ; and also commend very highly MASON’S PUBLISHED BY 
MANUAL, by L. O. Emerson, Book 1, (30c.; 
NEW ENGLAND 
Seminaries and High Schools use largely 
our beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES,| MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
T 
y . Board including Steam 
Any book mailed for retail price, od yl BR. Li a $s to oan) pes week. 
Sar vi 
Al 
WITHOUT GREASE. 


colleges of the country. Price, $1.00. 
bining Mental and Written. 
THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. GREF NE’S 
L ’s Bookk i 
Pass Dany ean Cte. 3 E, 14th STREEV, NEW YORK 
For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 

the Elements. (60c. ; $6. doz.)’ Of SO N G s 

book, with 320 pages, 145 Hymn Tunes, 70] writer for use in 
For Piano Teachers we print and sell year] HIGH SCHOOLS. 

TORY METHOD, ($3.); and of M4SON &| Glees, Part songs, Anthems, etc. 

SESSA EEEOSE, WENA) THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 
$3. doz.) Book 2, (40c.; $4.20 doz.); and Book 
1 

such books as SONG GREETING or SONG V 

HARMONY, (each 60c.; $6. doz.) CONSER ATORY. 

($1.25), or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR] ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 

For Illustrated Calen ng full informat'on. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. | address 
TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


8 W. Cor, Chestnut & 12th S.; National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 
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